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PREFACE. 


Tue Ottoman Language, any Lilite ösmânlijâ, is the most 
highly polished branch of the great Turkish tongue, which 
is spoken, with dialectic variations, across the whole breadth, 
nearly, of the middle region of the continent of Asia, 
impinging into Europe, even, in the Ottoman provinces, and 
also, in Southern Russia, up to the frontiers of the old 
kingdom of Poland. 


The Ottoman language is, in its grammar and vocabulary, 
fundamentally Turkish. It has, however, adopted, and con- 
tinues more and: more to adopt, as required, a vast number 
of Arabic, Persian, and foreign words (Greek, Armenian, 
Slavonic, Hungarian, Italian, French, English, &c.), together 
with the use of a few of the grammatical rules of the Arabic 
and Persian, which are given as Turkish rules in the following 


pages, their origin being in each case specified. 


The great Turkish language, as! > türkjâ, Ottoman and non- 
Ottoman, has been classed by European writers as one of the 


“ agglutinative ” languages; not inflecting its words, but 
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“glusing on,” as it were, particles, “ which were once in- 
dependent words,” to the root-words, and thus forming all 


the grammatical and derivative desinences in use. 


To my mind, this term “agglutinative,” and its definition, 
are inapplicable to the Turkish language in general, and to 
the Ottoman Turkish in particular. These are, essentially 
and most truly, inflexional tongues ; none of their inflexions 
ever having been “independent words,” but modifying par- 


ticles only. 


The distinctive character of all the Turkish languages, or 
dialects, is that the root of a whole family, however numerous, 
of inflexions and derivations, is always recognizable at sight, 
seldom suffering any modification whatever, and always stand- 
ing at the head of the inflexions or derivations, however 
complex in character these may be. When a modification 
of a root-word does take place, it is always of the simplest 
kind, always the softening of a hard or sharp consonant into 
the corresponding more liquid letter, and always of the final 
consonant only of the root. Thus, a w or b sometimes 
becomes a 5, & 5 becomes a & a sharp Arabic ™ becomes a 
soft Persian &, or the Ottoman modification of this latter, 
which is then pronounced like our most useful consonant y, 
or, in case of a dominant o or u vowel in the root, is pro- 


nounced like our consonant w. 
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The Ottoman Turkish has more vowel-sounds (eleven in 
number) than any other tongue known to me. As each of 
these may have a short and a long modification, they make 
twenty-two possible vowels in all. Every one of these is 
distinguished by a special mark in the transliterations of the 
present treatise, though it is impossible to attempt any such 
differentiation in the Arabic characters to which the Ottoman 


language is wedded. 


The rules of euphony regulate the pronunciation of every 
word in the Ottoman language; perfectly, in all of Turkish 
origin; and as far as is practicable, in what is radically 


foreign. 


Although a compound word is a thing totally unknown to 
the Turkish dialects, and of very rare occurrence in Arabic, 
the Ottoman language abounds with such, adopted from the 


Aryan, compounding Persian. 


Persian grammarians and writers first learnt how to mould 
into a harmonious whole the incongruous Aryan Persian and 
Semitic Arabic elements. Ottoman ingenuity has gone a 
step further, and blended in one noble speech the three 
conflicting elements of the Aryan, Semitic and Turanian 


classes of vocables. 


Fault is found by some with this intermixture of idioms; 
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but an Englishman, of all the world, will know how to appre- 
ciate a clever mosaic of diction; and a real student of the 
language will learn to admire many a true beauty, resulting 
from a masterly handling of the materials at his command, 


by any first-rate Ottoman literary celebrity, whether prose- 


writer or poet. 


Nore.—The manuscript of the present sketch Grammar was completed 
before Christmas, 1882, and copies of my table of identic alphabets have been 
in the hands of a few friends for the last four or five years. I have just 
had the pleasure and privilege of reading the admirable and exhaustive 
treatise on ““ The Alphabet,” by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, and am rejoiced to 
find that he has come to the same conclusion as to the identity of the 
three; probably at an earlier date than the time, perhaps twenty years ago, 
when the idea began to foree itself on my mind. I still feel inclined, 
however, to hold by the inference that the Phenicians gave the alphabet 
to Italy, quite independently of the Greek action which later on doubtlessly 
influenced the Italian culture, 


LONDON, 
September, 1883. J.W. R. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue LETTERS AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 


SECTTON I. The Number, Order, Forms, and Names of the 
Letters. 
THERE are thirty-one distinct letters used in the Ottoman 
language. Some of these have more than one value; and 
four of them are sometimes consonants, sometimes vowels. 
There is also a combination of two letters into one character, 
Yor Y, lâ, which Arabian piety has agreed to count as a 
letter, and which Persian and Turkish conformity has had no 
option but to adopt. Thirty-two letters have, therefore, to 


be named and enumerated, as follows :— 


| lif, > bö og td, © he jim, E ç chim; ç bd, g kbi, 
o dal, 3 zél, , ri, 5 zö, 10 - zhé,’ uy sin, |» shin, uP vi >? mare 
L ti, & zi, 1e ‘Ayn, = gayn, . 5 fé, 5 q4f, & kaf, J lam, N mim, 
y nün, , WÖV, 5 hé, Y ldm-dlif, os ye. 


The foregoing is the ordinary arrangement of the letters of 
the Ottoman alphabet, as learnt and repeated by children ; 
B 


a 


yal 
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excepting that they are not at first taught to mention, or to 
know, gitler of the three Persian letters,  pé, a chim, and 
5 zhé, which are not contained in the Arabic alphabet, their 
sounds and values being unknown to, and unpronounceable 
by, an Arab. It is called the dlif-bé, » Wall, i.e., the alphabet; 
and it might be conveniently styled the alphabet by forms; 


letters of the same form being brought together in it, more 
or less. 


There is another very different order necessary to be learnt 
of the twenty-nine Arabic letters. It is called ébjéd, 
and is ee in eight conventional words, as see ila 
oe abjed, se hövwâz, & hutti, ek kélémdn, (aiew sd'fas, 
eb} qdrdshdt, 32 sdkhdz, Suh5 ddzdglld. 

The letters of the die. alphabet, as arranged in this 
ébjéd series, have each a numerical value. The first nine in 


order represent the nine units, 1 to 9; the second nine stand 


for the tens, also in order, 10 to 90; the third nine count as 


the hundreds, serially, 100 to 900; the twenty-eighth in the 
series, > stands for 1000; and the last, Y, though always 
enumerated, has no value of its own, but counts as the sum 
of the values of its two components, J 30,11; &e., as 31. 
This system appears to have been in use in very early 


times indeed. ‘The order of the letters in it is that of the 


‘Hebrew alphabet, as far as this goes; that is, as far as the 


end of the sixth word gârâshât, 5,3, with which the Hebrew 


r=" 


ie me 
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alphabet terminates. The letters of the two last words ae 


(omitting now all consideration of the factitious Y) are 
Semitic inventions of a comparatively modern date, and are 
modifications, by means of dots, of letters, undotted or dotted, 
represented in the Hebrew alphabet. Thus, » is modified 
from w, ‘a is from id > from 9, .,2 from ,», b from b, and 
g from e° This may be called the numeral alphabet. 

A circumstance that invests this ébjéd arrangement with a 
European antiquarian interest of the very highest order, is 
the fact that it proves, beyond the remotest shadow of a 
doubt, the unity of origin of the Semitic (usually taken to 
be Phenician, but I imagine it to be much more ancient than 
Moses, or even Abraham), the Greek, and the Latin alphabets. 
Not only can the now divergent forms of each separate letter 
in the series be traced through successive modifications back 
to one ancient Phenician character, but the order of the 
whole series from | to «> is absolutely identical in the 
Arabic (Hebrew, Phenician), Greek, and Latin alphabets, 
as the following synopsis shows. An additional proof is 
furnished by the identity of the numeral values of the letters 
in the Arabic and Greek alphabets,—a method totally un- 
known to the Latins, who must have had a method of their 
own, probably Etruscan, before they received their alphabet 
direct from the Phenicians, quite independently of the Greeks, 


and quite as early. 


—_ 
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Arabic. Greek. Num. Latin. Arabic. Greek. Num. Latin. 
i A 1 A e “© 710 O 
İd F 3 C we - 90 — 
3 A 4 D 
8 E 5 E 
, T 6 F 3g’ 100 © 90Q 
5 Z 7 G , 200 P 100R 
c H 8 H y 300 > 2008 
b © 9 — =< 400 T 3800 T 
6 I 10 I w 500 Y 400 U 
Y K 20 K ¢ 600 © 500 V 
JA 80 L 5 700 X 600 X 
e M 40 M ye 800 V 700 - 
y. N 50 N b 900 2 800 Z 
w & 6 - g 1000 % 900 - 


The apparent discrepancies and vacancies occurring on 
comparison of the three alphabets and the series of numerals, 
are in reality additional proofs of their absolute identity. 

The two first letters call for no remark, though it is known 
to scholars that the Greek B has been degraded in Rumaic 
into a VY, and the so-called modern Greek man is unable to 
pronounce a b), writing it, when necessary, wr. This com- 
bination in Greek words he reads and pronounces as though 


it were written uf. 


1 The Hebrew system is identical with the Arabic as far as its alphabet 
goes. Thus: /) 100, } 200, WY 300, J) 400; beyond this the words are 
written in full. This incident is a condemnation of the Greek system for 
the higher numbers. . 
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The e T, G, must originally have been a hardg. In 
modern Egyptian, as in Hebrew, and in Greek, it is so pro- 
nounced, though the rest of Arabia has softened it into the 
sound of our English 7 or soft g, and though the Latins 
hardened it, apparently, into a K value. 

The first serious remark is called for on our coming to 
the change made by both the Greeks and the Latins of the 
Semitic soft aspirate consonant » into their vowel E. It 
would almost seem as though the old Phenicians used that 
Jetter as a final vowel, exactly as is done by the Persians 
and Turks at present. A more remarkable divergency, in- 
explicable to me, but parallel to the foregoing conversion, 
is the change made by the Greeks of the Semitic hard 
aspirate consonant ¢_ into their long vowel H, 7, whereas the 
Latins preserved the letter as a consonant and as their sole 
aspirate, under the same written form as that used by the 
Greeks, H, h, and which was in reality the Phenician form 
of the letter. 

The next remark is as to the Latin F, which the Greeks 
long ago discarded from their alphabet, after having in the 
first instance adopted it in its Phenician form 7, and used it 
to represent the numeral 6. After discarding it as a letter, 
they continued to use it as a numeral, though with a 
corrupted, cursive form, $, to which they still, to this day, 
give. the Phenician name of Bav, 9 waw, vav. The Latin 


modification of its sound, from a w or v to an f, is of no 
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importance. The, Arabs of to-day, having no v letter or 
sound in their language, write the name of Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress, Fiktoriya. | 

As the Greek phonetic value of Z exactly corresponds to 
the Semitic power of 5, their numeral value being identical, 
and the form of the Latin G being merely a modification, 
one is tempted to imagine that originally the Latin power 
of this letter was soft g, our 7, perhaps even our z. Certain 
it is that in some dialects of Italian a z is used in words 
where a soft g is found in other dialects. 

The Greeks made the Semitic b into their ©; the Latins, 
having no such sound, discarded the letter. 

The Semitic ,ş being both a consonant, like our y, and also 
a long vowel, i, it followed, as a matter of course, that both 
Greeks and Latins should make it into the vowel 7. But the 
Latins preserved its consonantal use also as an initial; though 
they forgot, or never realized, that it is a consonant in that 
position. We now use a y to express that value; but the 
Germans have adopted the Latin modification 7 to represent 
it. ‘Three western letters, :, 7, y, are now used for the one 
Semitic ;ş. 

The next four letters require no comment ; but the Semitic 
y» of the eastern Arabs is not a good parallel for the Greek 
=. The Hebrew letter D, that holds its place in the 
alphabet, is the equivalent of the Arabic ,,, and the western 


Arabs of Morocco transpose the (» aud , in their rey 
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alphabet, making the fifth word , ,aix., the letter , 5 being 
the exact equivalent of the Hebrew X in place and in power. 
The ,, is a better representative of = than the , ,, but 
the two sounds are still very remote from one another. 
I should be inclined to suggest that when the Greek alphabet 
was formed, the Semitic , » held the place afterwards taken 
by the ., and the ,». The Greek © is an attempt to 
represent our value sh, as is seen in the name Xerxes, of 
which the old Persian was Khsharsha. The Latins dropped 
this letter, whichever it really was. 

The conversion of Semitic consonantal € into Greek and 
Latin vowel o is not unnatural, This letter g is absolutely 
unpronounceable by any other than a Semitic. It is a kind 
of convulsion in the throat; and as the two aspirates were 
converted into vowels, so was this guttural. This was so 
much the more to be expected, as the Semitic letter |, which 
became Greek and Latin a, is also a guttural consonant, 
serving likewise as a long vowel on occasions. It is the 
soft guttural, of which the di is the hard parallel; andan o 
may well be looked upon as a hard a. 

What the Arabians use as /, —3, is read in Hebrew, as in 
Greek and Latin, p. Even the Arabians, when they have 
to express a foreign letter, p, which they cannot pronounce, 
write and pronounce it asa b, or a8 f. The next letter, ,,o 
or _,6, is dropped in both Greek and Latin. It appears never 


to have been used in Greek, even as a numeral; differing in 
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that respect from the 7. When this latter was dropped as a 
letter, it was retained, modified, as a numeral. But the 
omitted letter .,o became the numeral caum, 2 representing 
$00 instead of 90. 

_ From this omission of the ,,» from its proper place in the 
Greek numerals, a slip of the whole subsequent series became 
necessary, so that each letter, from 3: 9, O, onwards, had a 
higher numeral value by one degree in the Semitic than its 
representative had in Greek; ,5 standing for 100, while © 
has the value of 90 only; , represents 200, while P stands 
for 100 only; &c. This slip is very remarkable; it was filled 
up further on by 4 900. 

Although the six “additional” letters of the Semitic and 
Greek alphabets have no relation to each other as repre- 
sentatives of sound, their numerical value goes on exactly 
in the same order observed in those of the original series, 
and with the same slip up to & representing 1000, while 2 
is only 900. On the other hand, however, the three Greek 
additionals, v, p, x, are evidently the originals in form of the 
Latin u, v, z, and the Semitic b is possibly the original of the 
Latin Z. This letter is usually attributed, by ancient and 
modern authors, to the Greek ¢, which it certainly agrees 
with in shape, though not in sound. 

The forms of the Arabic and Persian Ottoman letters given 
above are those of the isolated characters, They are liable 
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to various modifications, according to their being initials, 
medials, or finals, in a combination of written letters. 

In the first place, they may, in this respect, be conveniently 
divided into two classes : those which join on to the following 
letters in writing a combination, st a ae hürüfü' vwâsliyyö, 


3 99 


and those which do not so join, akin 3, > hürüfü minfasild. 


The latter, the less numerous lass: are: |,.5,9, ,» 5» 5, 9 and 
Y; eight in number; thus, wl, me e ne Yİ) oli, 95 ev. 


o os o. o. oz ” o, o, 


All the others join, as b, uw, ww, we, BD, >? le, my em, 
os . o» o » 0 4 © 0, p o. o. o 0%, oe) 0» 
gor ny dy peş ns, Db, eğ , 
é? 9 ww, &c. 


All the letters join on in writing to the character that 
precedes them (other than to the eight enumerated above) 
whether they be themselves finals or medials. = finals their 


oOo O. O, 


forms are as follows: indi al ana ta é’ % 


Pİ os ie bh, a ği, 
Lâ, Ge, as, ae >, ye as, b Sb. As medials they 


Oo s.. Ore Ore 


are figured thus: wb, Gum, 5 jem, Med, ye le, Le, os, 


1 It having been found impracticable to mark in type the varying 
Ottoman tone-values of the Arabian and Persian long vowels, the student 
must learn to supply the numbers 1 and 2 over the long-vowel marks. 
For this purpose, he must apply the rules for the short vowels, according 
as they follow, or are followed by, a consonant of the soft or hard class, 
By practice, the correct habit will be thus acquired ; the case of the short 
vowels teaching the tone, which will then be instinctively used when the 
vowel is long. 
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o o oc. One “ 


eb, FES YA YAREN 
aş © vege whe» Those which do not join are, as 


medials, thus written: 


o oy 00. Os. 00 »Oj” 0 Oe or 


eal pr, Je, bö, > B05 AB) et pa) 35Y. 
Longer combinations vary, ad infinitum, as follows: aay ; 


70) o, #6 


ellie, EM Rae, oi, BUS, Jad, A, LOSI, ahs), 
CU Koa, alalloğ, &e 

Besides the simple names of the letters hitherto mentioned, 
most of the characters have other, more complicated appel- 
lations. | | | 

The | is usually called hémzé, BAB, when a consonant, in an 
Arabic word ; and élifi mémdidé, Böyle wil, prolonged \, 
when it is a long vowel, initial or medial. It can never be 
a long final vowel in an Arabic word, being then always 
followed by another consonant hémzé ; as, #L5 sha’d, ii jéza’a, 
&c. It is called dlifi maqsire, Spats will, shortened |, when 
final. It is then more commonly written ,ç in classical 
Arabic; but by no means always so. In Persian and Turkish, 
or foreign words, the | is always a vowel, but is called 
indifferently df and hémzd. It is always long in Persian 
words, when medial or final. When initial in a Persian word, 
it may be short or long. When a long initial, it is distin- 
guished, as in Arabic, by the sign médd, rt (O) over it, as: 
A. wil afat, P. GT ab. When a short initial, it is, in Arabic, 


generally a consonant, and may take the sound ’A or ’4, of ’|, 
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or of 'ü, When a short initial in Persian, it is a vowel, and 
may have any one of the three values 4 or 4, 1,4. The details 
of the powers of | in Turkish words are given further on. 

The w is distinguished from the other letters of the same 
isolated form by being called saza A (ba'i müâvâhhâdö), the 
single-dotted —»; as the «w» is named Cus li (ta’l müsnât), 
the double-dotted >, and the w is designated alse gü (sâ'i mü- 
söllâsâ), the triply-dotted &. The » is further distinguished 
from the b, also named tâ, u, by being called bs li (tal 
gârâshât), the w of (the word) ii; while b is named 
> Ab (ti hütti), the b of (the word) >. Again, the «> 
is distinguished, as a medial or initial, from the ,ş, then iden- 
tical in form with it, by being called as tits (müsnâti fav- 
giyyâ), superiorly double-dotted ; whereas the ,ş is then 
termed wid ole (misnati tdhtanlyyé), inferiorly double- 
dotted. The us is also called 38 eG (ca’l sâkhâz), the & of 33. 
The w might be called Sel e) (bal dbjdd), the > of asl; but 
“I do not recollect the expression. It is, however, distin- 
guished from the Persian . by being designated ye ly (ba’t 
‘Ardbiyy8), the Arabian «>, the being called a, 5 4 (bat 
farislyyé), and sat el, (ba’l ‘Ajamlyyé), the Persian w. 

The simple name of the ve jim, sufficiently distinguishes 
the letter from all other Arabic characters. It has, therefore, 


no other designation in purely Arabic works. It is, however, 
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distinguished from the Persian g by their being styled respec- 
tively oe eee ( jimi ‘aréblyyé), and rom 1 > (jimi farislyyé), 
or SP ça jimi “‘Ajamlyyé). 

The e and are distinguished from one another by the 


C 
terms ieee si (hal mühmâld) neglected (undotted) a and 


sos sls (kha’l müjömd) distinguished (dotted) ¢, respectively. 
In Persian they are often called thin ela (ha’l bi-nügtâ) dotless 
p and piss ela (kha’l nügtâ-dâr) dot-possessing (dotted) € 
These two pairs of Arabic and Persian adjectives go all 
through the alphabet, in the cases where a dot is the &ole 
distinction between two letters of the same form ; as, rr gis 
(dali mahmélé) »; aca”> JIS (zt müjimö) 5. So also the 
distinctions by the words of the ‘numeral alphabet ;” as, 
Sei ie (ddl 8bjed), İS YS (cll sdkhdz), 3; EŞ, (rat 
gârâshât) , ; sys el (zâ'i hévvéz) 5; &c.; en we (sini müh- 
méld), e; dez ub (shini mü'jömd), 8; é&e. 

When we come to . 5, the written names of the letters are 
_ so distinct of themselves, that no addition is necessary for 
Gb (fa), 5; G6 (af), 5; GU (kyaf, vulgarly köf), &; 
oY (lam), Js woe (mim), «5 ws (nün), yi 5) (vwaw), ». 
With s a distinction again comes in, to differentiate the letter 
from id We, therefore, say rs cla (ba hövvöz), s; as the 
d is then termed > > (hat bütti); and ig is termed, as 
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mentioned above, slid ol ly (ya’t misnati tdhtanlyyd) ; 
being also called ibe g4 (ya’t hatti). 

The Persian 5 and ç are e ene ” : described 
above ; and in like manner the ; is called a... sl (za’l farl- 
slyyé), and sent al; (21 “Ajdmlyyé). 

There remains now to distinguish, among consonants, the 
different sorts of #™ used in Ottoman Turkish, and to point 
out their several names, as follows: The original Arabian 
@ is named aye Wi6 (kyafl ‘drdblyyd, vulg. köfl 'ârâbi), the 
Arabian & ; ‘te value is that of our £. This letter was next 
used by the Persians for their hard g; it was then, and is 
still, distinguished by the name of se 1) Wik (kyafi farislyyé, 
vulg. kyafl förlei, kefi farisi), and 4.55 € (kyafl Ağimiyyd, 
vulg. kâfi 'Ajâmi). This variety is sometimes distinguished, in 
writing, in one or the other of two different methods. The 


Persians themselves mark the difference by doubling the 


upper dash of the letter in all its written variations—isolated, 
| ae 
initial, medial, and final; thus: o% J$, X., Sü; whereas the 


original Arabian &, when isolated or final, has no dash at all;- 


as, Syl, el ; and a single dash, when initial or medial ; thus: 
ps, asi, also shaped pe, a. 

When these two values of the one letter &) passed into use 
for the Ottoman language, a new mode of distinguishing the 


Persian from the Arabian variety was introduced. It con- 


4 
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sisted of placing three dots over the Arabian form of the gd, 
together with a single dash in non-final positions; thus: J, JS 


.” 
oz 


SS , ws; thus marking the Persian hard g value of the 
letter. 


But this letter, so differentiated in Persian writing, received 
in Ottoman Turkish a third value, that of our consonantal y, 
as a softened variety of its Persian value of hard g. This 
Ottoman value never occurs elsewhere than at the end, or 
in the middle of a word; as: oh (béy), mK a (böyânmek), 
oh (yiyirmi), Nİ (iyrânm&k). In the middle of a word 
it aay begin or end . syllable: bé-ydn-mék, iy-rân-mâk. 
When this letter follows a u vowel, and is itself followed by 
an e vowel, it glides into the value of our w; as ie 
(siwé), &e.. 

In Turkish, the «, retaining the same form, received 
another value still, the fourth; being then for distinction’s 
sake, called surd yy, 5 Als (sâghir nün) ; as in wl (én), 
peel (Afimaq), wu (sânlü), b 33 (qdnur). This value 
is never initial When medial, it may begin, and may also 
end a syllable, as it ends many words. The three dots over 
the e, mentioned in the preceding paragraph, are used by 
some to designate this Turkish value of surd y; and at other 
times a single dot is used for that purpose, leaving the three 


dots to mark the Persian value of the letter. These varying 
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values of the e) constitute a serious difficulty in learning to 
read Ottoman Turkish, Surd y is here transliterated ii. 

A similar variation in the phonetic value of the Arabic 
letter & is to be observed in Ottoman Turkish words. 
Originally it is, in an Ottoman mouth, a simple hard g; as: 
Ns (galib), Cle (Agléb), aye (mâglüb). In-Turkish 
words it has a softened value, very much like that of our gh, but 
still more softened, even to the point of practically disappear- 
ing from the pronunciation ; as: pl (dâgh, almost dâw), 
elk (dâgbiü, almost dâ'lü), asik (dâghâ, dd), sib (dâgbi, 
dö), woslb (dö'dân), saslk (d4’dd), &c. When preceded by 
an o or u vowel, the & in Turkish words, if followed by a 
vowel, glides into the value of our w, even as our own gh 
does in the word throughout (pronounced thruwout); as: usb 
(döwân), wb yo (swan), uss (göwüsh) ; or it nearly dis- 
appears in Bronunciation, as before; thus: ei (Öldüwüm, 
or oldu'um), geo), (öldüwü, or öldü'ü). 


Section IL The Phonetic Values of the Letters and Vowel- 
Points, the Uses of the other Orthographic Signs, our System 
of Transliteration, and the Doctrine of Ottoman Euphony. 


We must divide the thirty-one Ottoman letters (omitting Y) 
into vowels and consonants. But it must first be premised 


that every letter is sometimes a consonant, while only four of 
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them are sometimes vowels, These are |, 4,8, ¢. All the 
others, twenty-seven in form, are always consonants. It will 
be more convenient to treat of the four vowel letters first, 
together with the vowel-points, which are not letters, but 
simply marks. 

Usually, the vowel-points, three only in number, are not 
written ; they are supposed to be known. But, in children’s 
books, in Çur'ans, in books of devotion, &c., they are written ; 
and sometimes in other books and papers also. 

The vowel-points are named: 1, östün, SK (over), tbe 
mark of which is a short diagonal from the right downwards 
towards the left, placed over any consonant ; as: «>, S, e &c 
2, ésérd, 5 ye (no meaning), a similar diagonal, marked under 
any consonant ; as: p b 3, > &e.; 3, dedrd, , oF (no mean- 


ing), & y-sbaped mark, placed over any consonant ; as: 


a 9 yi 


yp us &e. 

These vowel-points mark, originally, the three Arabic short 
vowels, to which the additional Ottoman vowel-sounds, 4, 4, â 
have been added. The dstdn has the value of 4 or 4, accord- 
ing to the consonant, &c., accompanying it; the éséré has the 
value of t ori; and the ütürü that of d, a, d, d, also according 
to its accompaniment. 

The short vowel-sound indicated by each of these three 
marks always follows, in pronunciation, the sound of the con- 


sonant to which it is appended ; so that we have the following 
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Ottoman syllabary, No. 1: a ba, ba, bd, ba, bö; = bi, bi ; 
i bö, bü, bd, bü; and so on through the alphabet. 

When. it is required to make the vowel long, one of the 
three Arabic letters of prolongation, re > (hârfi médd, pl. 
Se aes hürüfi médd), has to be added to the consonant, still 
marked with its short vowel-point. The letters of prolonga- 
tion, true long vowels, arel, 4, «s; of which | always accom- 
panies dstin, ,ş always accompanies éséré; and , always 
accompanies ütürü, We now have Ottoman syllabary No. 2, 
as follows: | ba, ba; cg: bi, bi; » bö, bü, bü, bü; &e. 

We thus öö (hel there are eleven Ottoman short vowels, 
and eight long. Our system of transliterating them is also 
made apparent. It is the simple method of using a or e to . 
represent âstân, 7 to represent ésérd, and o or u to represent 
ütürü. As these vowel-points shade off in phonetic value, we 
use 4, 4, 4, 4, or 6 for dstdn ; t ori for dséré; and 4, or a, 4, 
4, for ütürü. After long consideration, we have for some 
years past adopted this system, as the simplest, and, on the 


whole, the most rational. 


The values of these Ottoman vowels are those of the vowels 
in the following eleven words. They are all familiar English 
words, excepting the French tu, the vowel of which’ is 
unknown in ordinary English, though it exists in the dialects 
of some of our counties. These words are: far, war, a-(bove), 


Cc 
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. pan, pen; pin, girl; so; put, tu, cur. We mark the vowels 
of these eleven guide-words to the Ottoman pronunciation, in 
the order in which they stand : far, w4r, Above, pan, pén, pin, 
girl, sd, put, ta, cdr; and for the eight Ottoman long vowels 
we use: far, war, pin, girl, so, pit, ti, cir. That is, nineteen 
Ottoman vowel-sounds in all, long and short. The student 
has but to remember the series of ten English words and one 
French, to become possessed of the key to the Ottoman vowel 
pronunciation. But he must learn never to swerve from the 
values of those guide-vowels. To an Englishman, with our 
slouchy method, this unswervingness is the most difficult 
point; but, with a little patience at first, it is to be achieved. 
He must practice himself in pronouncing pashd, GÜ (not 
pâshâw), bâbâ, UL (not bâybâ), dan, oo (not dén), san, “ies 
(not sén), bén, i (which he will at once pronounce right), 
is-(t8mak), -ehozal, fir-(lâmâg), gals, göl, Aye (not gâl), 


qul, Ns (not gül), yüz, ; Ne (not yüz or yüz), and gyüz, E> 
(not gyüz or gyüz, though these are also words or syllables). 
The English student of Turkish has to exert his utmost 
care, in respect of the Ottoman vowels, to break himself of 
the home method of pronouncing a short vowel, and the same — 
vowel when long, in two very different ways. The Ottoman 
vowels remain always pure; they never change in phonetic 


value with a change in phonetic quantity ; thus, 4 is always 4 


. 


e 
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made long; 1 is aiways i long, 6 ig always 6 long, ü is always 
ü long, &c., in the same word and its derivatives. 

The student will have noticed above the Arabic sign of 
quiescence of aconsonant. It is named jézm, > and is never 
placed over a vowel, long or short. 

The fourth Ottoman vowel letter, s, which, when a con- 
sonant, is the soft aspirate h, is also derived from the Arabic, 
but has a special history of its own. This letter is never 
used as a vowel in Arabic in any other position than that of 
a final to a noun, substantive or adjective, usually of the 
feminine gender, sometimes singular, and sometimes an 
irregular (broken, technically) plural. Such are the words— 
ails khalifé, Fo sünnâ, a» hâsânâ, verde tâyyibâ, &c. 

In Arabic, these pronunciations (as modified in Ottoman 
Turkish, as to the vowels, and as to the consonants) are those 
of the words when they close a sentence or clause in classical 
reading. They are also the pronunciations of the words in 
modern conversational Arabic. 

But, originally, and to this day, in classical Arabic, those 


and all such words end not in a vowel at all. They all end 


in a consonant, in a letter ¢ ; which, for certain grammatical 


reasons, is never figured «>, but always appears in the shape 
of a letter s surmounted by the two dots of the >, thus 3. 
Our specimen words are therefore, originally, eae khalifét, 


tas 


du» stinnét, tae hâsânât, iL tâyyibât. There are other 
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vowels and consonants to be added to the termination of these 
in classical Arabic, to mark the case-endings or declinations. 
Thus ile, when definite, may be marked ili khâlifdtâ for 
the omiARtiee, tile khâlifâti for the genitive, ile khâlıfâtâ for 
the accusative. When indefinite, it becomes did khalifétan, 
ile kbalifétin, ME khâlıfğtân. In all these cases, when final 
in a sentence or ‘clause, the case-endings are dropped from 
the pronunciation, though still written in vowel-pointed books, 
and the word becomes simply khdalifé throughout. These 
indefinite case-ending marks are called in Turkish 49,1 (Sul 
(iki dtdrd), double dtdrd, so) | Kal (iki dsdrd8), double dsdrd, 
and cigs) Sa! (iki üstün) doudle üstün. 

A consideration now arose. In classical Arabic, final con- 
sonants may be either silent, or vocal with any one of the 


three short vowels. Thus: p25 kétdbét, G25 kétabta, 
eT kétébta, nS kétébti. When such words are final in 


a sentence or clause, the final consonant is made silent; 80 
that we have kétébét, as before, for the first; but kétébt for 
all three of the remaining words. So os, PS “i final, 
becomes nâsr, as does ya and pas though o (always dis- 
tinguished by a servile | being added—ti nâsrân) remains 
fully pronounced, or only loses the sound of the final n, and 
is read nâsrâ, 


When the final â of üze khalifé, and similar words, was 


dropped from the pronunciation, the letter might have been 
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dropped in writing also; for ars would read khalifé just 
as well. It could, however, and would, be read Wile khâlif, 
as Europe has done in making it into Caliph. It was neces- 
sary, then, to devise a method which should prevent the 
suppression of the vowel belonging to the last consonant of 
such words, and yet not be liable to be pronounced as a ¢ 
with the case-endings. This convenient method was dis- 
covered by the arrangement adopted of suppressing the dots 
of the â, and leaving the nude a appended to the word, as 
ails khalifé, &c. By this method final a in such words 
became virtually a vowel in Arabic, though it is never men- 
tioned as such in Arabic grammars or lexicons. 

Persian has a very large number of nouns, substantive and 
adjective, that end in an dstin vowel. When the Arabic 
alphabet became the sole mode of writing Persian, the Arab 
teachers would naturally use their quasi-vowel final s to 
represent that final Persian sound. Thus, 5» béré, 45 st- 
gurné, sl amadé, se, résidé, &c., were written. The »s 
was thus made a vowel in Persian also, when final. It was 
even made to follow one of the other two short vowels in 
very rare cases, when no other device was available. Thus 
we have the numeral aw (si), three (in Ottoman Turkish 
usually pronounced aw sö), S (ki), that, am (chi), what, that. 

When, by another historical step, Turkish began to be 


written in the Arabic characters modified by the special 
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Persian letters (Turkish scribes learning the method from 
Persian teachers in the land of Persia conquered by Turkish 
invaders, who there embraced Islam), the use of s as a final 
vowel was found so convenient as to be naturally adopted. | 
So as &bâ, abt Add, &c., were written. Now, a whole class of 
Turkish gerunds, optatives, and imperatives of the third 
person, end with this vowel; we, therefore, have soul idé, 
1S glde, 6S gyürd, JG gâlâ, os giri, &e. 

A further step was, therefore, possible to be taken in 
Ottoman Turkish; from which Persian writers had and have 
shrunk. The vowel s was used as a medial also, whenever it 
was found that its introduction served to distinguish two 
words written alike, but pronounced differently. Thus web 
bilmék, could also be read ONE bilémék. If the yönelin 
were always marked, they would suffice for this case; but 
they are generaliy omitted. The gerund and optative aL or 
al was already in use. By writing wah bilmék and ela, 
 bilâmek, the distinction was made clear. İs $as a hédial 
Ottoman vowel, always indicating a preceding üstün short 
vowel-point, became fully established. This medial or final 
Turkish vowel s never joins on to the next letter in writing; 
as, elas) yl drémék, aabyl ddayd. | 

From this sketch of the history of final and medial vowel 5, 


we see plainly how fundamentally erroneous is the common 
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European (or rather English) method of transliterating such 
words with a final or medial 4. The nearest approach to 
correctness of which our orthography is capable, since we 
possess not the French € or German e, is to write all such 
words with a final a, as khalifa, Fatima, Mekka, Medina, 
Brusa, &c. These are usual; but se Jidda, is usually spelt 
‘ Jeddah; while sols Qahira (usually Cairo), ash Tanja 
(usually Tangiers), &c., have been made into monstrosities. 
The phonetic value of an initial | is at first a difficulty 
to the European student, inasmuch as there appears to be 
nothing like it in Western languages. ‘This, however, is 
more apparent than real, when fully explained. 

We must remember that in Arabic the initial | or | is a 
consonant, not a vowel. Like any other initial consonant, 
it takes the three short vowel-points, and is then pronounced: 
I 28, l I, i A. When it became a Persian letter, it was 
generally named hémzé, as it is usually called in Arabic when 
& consonant (but never when a vowel of prolongation, or final 
and short); although, in Persian words, it is always a vowel, 
whether initial, medial, or final, With the short vowel-points, 
this initial | is always a short vowel in Persian words, and - 
the Arabian hémzé sign is never placed over it; thus: ği! ör, 
3 dz, ot dsb, el dst, &c.; all ispah, glial isfahan, &c.; 
eği ulag, &e. 
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This initial short vowel Persian system was extended (in 
practice, not in theory) to all Arabic words used in Persian 
with | for their initial letter. But the Arabic consonantal | 
was then taken (in practice) to be a Persian vowel 1. Thus, 
G\ysi was read öbvâb, lag! ibtldâ, Jyel dsül; de. 

When, in Arabic, the vowel of the initial consonantal 1 
became long, then, as with any other initial consonant, a vowel 
letter of prolongation,—a long vowel letter, —was appended to 
the | ; thus: it, pronounced >a, a pronounced Yü, Gİ pro- 
nounced 2. 

This, system passed also into use in Persian words, the 
Arabic hémzé sign being omitted, even in Arabic words 
adopted into Persian ; and thus the combinations |İ, al i; 
became the initial Persian long vowels; being pronounced 
respectively—a, i, i. Thus: of ab, Sİ übâr, spl izéd ; and 
with words originally Arabic : on aba, Yal ala, lol ima ; &e. 

The Arabians found the use of |! somewhat ‘oulbarvoine: 
They therefore invented a sign, ~, called möddâ, ise, and ra 
médd, to be placed over an initial |, with or without the 
hémzé sign, to designate the long vowel. Thus, instead of 
Ğİ, they wrote yi aba, &c. The Persians adopted this system 
also, writing wt ab instead of oll. The double | system, 
however, is still to be found in use in native Persian lexicons ; 
where the first section of chapter | is generally figured with 
the two İl, not with T. 
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o It may be useful to mention here, that the Arabian writers 
employ this sign of médd to mark a medial or a quasi-final 
long vowel |, whenever this is followed in the word by a 
héinzé, t. ¢., a consonantal |. Thus they write a yétésa- 
~ odbdnd, ree bâmrwü, &c. These médd signs are omitted in 
Persian, as well as the final *; so that Teese hâmra is written, 
as well as pronounced, for İL; &e. 

If a medial consonantal hémzé in an Arabic word be fol- 
lowed by a long vowel |, the two are united, as in the initial T, 
into one | letter with the mâdd sign over it ; as yu möoâl (for 
Nu). This also is adopted in Persian with such Arabic words 
as it occurs in; not being found in any original Persian 
words. | 

The médd sign is also used, in Arabic, sometimes taking 
another form, that of a small, perpendicular ', to mark the 
traditional omission, in writing (not in pronunciation), of a 
long vowel | in a few well-known words, such as al ilâh (for 
30), Hl! ilahi (for oll), pe or ou râhmân (for oes): &e. 

This perpendicular small élif-shaped médd is also placed, 
in Arabic, sometimes over a letter ,, to mark that, though 
radically a ,, it is a long vowel | in pronunciation, in the 
two words only, ie hayat (usually written ike, in Persian 
and Turkish Gls) and isle sâlat (usually written öle , in 
Persian and Turkish Os). 
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The médd sign is sometimes placed, in Arabic, over a long 
vowel , or .s, when they are followed by a hémzé in the same 
word ; as in dy» sivd, #ç» İPÂ This peculiarity is not used 
in Persian or Turkish. 

It is also sometimes placed over a long vowel medial |, 
when this letter is followed by a reduplicated consonant in 
the same word ; as: ac maddé; it is not used in Persian or 
Turkish. 

Such of the foregoing Arabic usages as have been adopted 
in Persian for words of Persian or of Arabic origin, are also 
employed in Ottoman Turkish for the same words ; though 
they are sometimes omitted in ordinary writing. — 

We now come to a purely Ottoman use of the mödd sign, 
utterly unknown in Arabic and Persian. Thus: Whenever 
an initial vowel | of an Ottoman word of Turkish or foreign 
(European or Indian) origin has the short sound of 4 or 4, 
the médd sign is placed over it, as a distinction from the 
initial sounds 4, 4, 6; as: Saal âmirâl (French), ¢¢ yi Art, 
aLT âdâ (Turkish); but İLİ dsalét, jyi âvvâl (Arabic), 5f ör 
(Turkish ; also Persian; but two different words). 

Another Ottoman peculiarity connected with the initial |, 
when followed in writing by a vowel , or ,ç, is that these two 
vowels are not necessarily long vowels in words of Turkish 
or foreign origin. Thus Sİ dt, aa ur, Pa ata, wh, itmék, 
Ji öfichâl, İL irlândâ. They may then be called 
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directing vowels. In many old or provincial books and 
writings, these directing vowels are often or systematically 
omitted, the writers, from habit, or system, adhering to the 
original Arabic method of spelling by short vowel-points, for 
the most part omitted in current writing. ‘This makes such 
books and papers immensely difficult to read and understand. 

The three Arabic long vowels, |, ,, .s, having thus acquired 
a footing as Ottoman short directing-vowels, when following 
an initial letter |, it was found convenient to extend the 
system, and to use them as short directing-vowels, following 
initial or medial consonants, thereby departing entirely from 
the Arabic and Persian systems. There is no method in use 
_ for distinguishing a long vowel letter from a short one in an 
Ottoman word of Turkish or foreign origin. We may almost 
venture to say that all such medial vowel-letters in Turkish 
and foreign Ottoman words are short vowele: whereas, in 
Arabic and Persian words they are always long. Thus: 
gal bash, ns qir, ong qush, rats âyhlâmâg, sile sizildi, 
Gelip bözülmâg, Giy büzülmök, (531,$ gydrdlda, ol5,,6 
gyürünmek. 

Hitherto we have considered only the open syllables, that 
is, those which end with a vowel. We have now to treat 
of the closed syllables,—those which end with a consonant. 

In the original Arabic system, when a word or syllable 


ended with a quiescent consonant,—a consonant not followed 
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by a vowel sound or vowel letter in the same syllable,—such 
consonant was marked, in pointed writings, by the sign ° 
placed over it, which, as was before remarked, is called jézm, 


‘o> Thus: C4 böb, Gt bab, Gy bab, Cy bib, &e. 

It is a rule in classical Arabic, that two quiescent con- 
sonants cannot follow one another in the same syllable, 
whether as initials or as finals, Such a word or syllable as 
crust, tart, blurt, flirt, &c., is unknown. As far as two such 
initial consonants go, this rule prevails in the vernacular 
Arab'e also, and has passed into the Persian and Turkish. 
Foreign words with such combinations of initial consonants 
to words or syllables are treated in one of two ways. When 
initial in a word, they may be separated into two syllables, 
either by a servile vowel |, generally with an éséré vowel, 
being prefixed ; or by a vowel, generally dséré, being inter- 
calated ; and when the combination is initial to a non-initial 
syllable of a word, the latter method alone is used, or the 
syllables are so divided as to separate the two consonants. 
Thus: «Aya has become çebi iglim, £ral has become JA girâl, 
prince has become ¢ A pirinj, and Svizzera has become ye yl 
isvichér. 

In classical Arabic, a final word in a phrase or clause could 
terminate in two quiescent consonants ; as: by, râbt, ale “İlm, 


ne hüzn, &c. This liberty is much used in Persian, Turkish, 
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and foreign, as well as in Arabic Ottoman words; thus : 
2) dârüst, 3 ard, va pirins, Z. 2 pirinj (prince); &c. 
When a letter in an Arabic word ends one syllable, and 
begins the next in the same word, it is not written twice, 
but one sole letter is made to serve for the two, in pointed 
writings, by having a special mark, “, placed over it. This 
mark is an abbreviation of the Arabic word 3s shédd, which 


means a strengthening, corroboration, reduplication. ‘Thus we 
have, os shiddét, eG İllet, je bâggâl, ae ‘Attar, re mâdd, 


o a 
3 vidd, al ümm, &c. It is a sine qué non in Ottoman reading, 


and in correct speaking, to redouble such letters in the pro- 
nunciation. We can derive a correct idea of this reduplication 
by studying our expreseions, mid-day, ill-luck, run nect, &e. 
But, if such reduplicated Arabic word has passed into ver- 
nacular Ottoman use, then the redoubling is excused in 
ordinary conversation; as in the words Ree bâgâl, “Las 
âgtâr ; &c. 

This reduplication is really unknown in Persian; con- 
sequently, reduplicated Arabic words are much used in 
Persian without reduplication ; thus iz is generally used in 
Persian as bs khât, and has thence, as similar words, passed 
into Oitoman Turkish. On the other band, pedautic imitation 
has commonly given to a few Persian words the Arabic pecu- 


liarity of reduplication, so passing into Ottoman also: thus, 
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Ore 


2 pér @ BEL is sometimes pronounced 9 3 pérr ; and 33, 
péréndé, $3553 pérréndé ; &c. 

This reduplicating system is not ei. in correctly writing 
Turkish Ottoman words, but it is sometimes met with in 
incorrect writings. The two letters should be written in 


full in such Turkish words; thus, Galle chüllüg, ody bélldq, 


Ole 


«ai émmék, &c. 


The Arabic word hémzé, be , besides being a name for the 


letter İ, as before explained, is also the name of an ortho- 


graphic sign, mark, or point, very variously used in Arabic 
and Persian. Most of the rules concerning it, which derive 
from the two languages, have passed into Ottoman Turkish, 
with an addition or two used in the Turkish transliteration 
of foreign words. Turkish words never require the sign. 

The hémzé sign, *, would appear to be a diminutive head of 
the letter p thus indicating to the eye the guttural nature of 
the vocal enunciation it represents; which is, in fact, a softened 
choke, in an Arab mouth. But in Persian and Turkish pro- 
nunciation it is a slight hiatus, at the beginning of a non- 
initial syllable, or at the end of any syllable, initial, medial 
or final, It is placed over a letter when it bears the âstün 
or ütürü vowel, or is quiescent ; under it, generally, with the 
éséré vowel. 

The hémzé, in a word of Arabic origin, always represents — 


a consonantal letter |, sometimes radical, sometimes servile. 
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In Persian words, the theory of the sign is the tame as in 
Arabic, but the sign itself is always servile, and either final 
or nearly so. 

When a hémzé, radical or servile, is initial in an Arabic 
word, it is never written or pronounced in Persian or Turkish. 
The ! letter is pa taken to be a vowel, and is treated accord- 
ingly. Thus, uh mel, becomes Jal dmél ; ol bil, becomes 
oe! İDİL ; K \ 4mm, becomes “i ümm. These are all radicals, 
and short. So again, “Gi e iğ becomes Bal éfkyar ; Jat 
Aqbal, becomes Jul iqbal ; > bi Amir, becomes , gal amir; &e. 
These initials are all servile, and short. The modes and 
doctrine of making them into long vowels have already been 
described. In Persian, Turkish, and foreign words, an initial 
| is always a vowel, and is made long in the same way as if 
the word were of Arabic origin, as has been said before. 

When a hömzö, radical or servile, in an Arabic word, is 
medial or final, a rather numerous body of rules come into 
play. Sometimes the letter |, then always called hémzé, is 
written, together with the hémzé sign over it, | (as in Gl, rs), 
and sometimes the hémzé sign above is figured, as a letter: 
now, without the |, in the body of the word; as in ws 
yétési-dlin. In the former of these two cases, the hémzé i 
usually a ae quiescent consonant in its syllable; as, en, 

rb-fât, ee mé-mén, &c. In the latter case, the hémzé is the 


initial consonant of its medial or final syllable, movent with 
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üstün ; as in ne jüz-ân, > jözwân, &c. But it may also 
be both; that is, a quiescent hémzé may terminate one syllable, 
while another, a movent bömzö, may begin the next syllable. 
In this case, as with any other consonant so occurring, one | 
alone is written, with a hémzé sign over it; and above this, 


the téshdid sign is superadded, with an östân sign over it 


again ; as in İs töfb->öl, This step never occurs in Turkish 
phrases ; but the explanation is needed, so as to make clear 
what follows. 

This reduplicated medial hémzé, movent with âstün, is 


sometimes followed by a long vowel |. In this case, instead 


of writing, for instance, oat r4--as, the two letters | are com- 
bined into one, with the signs médd and hémzé, and without 
the üstün vowel ; thus, nas râ>-as, as before. This combina- 
tion is of very rare occurrence, happening only in derivative 
words, of which the root is triliteral, with hémzé for second 
radical. 

But a movent initial hémzé of a syllable, medial in a word, 
may be followed by a long vowel |, without being reduplicated. 
It is then figured by a single written | with the hémzé and 
médd signs ; ae ic maal, &e. 

These combinations, when used in Turkish, drop the hémzé 
and téshdid signs, but preserve the médd sign. The üstün 


vowel tLat precedes such médd sign is hardened from é into 4, 
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on account of the following a, even with a preceding soft con- 
sonant. 

But, when such medial or final hémzé is itself movent with 
&sörâ, it is no longer written in the form of \; it then takes 
the form of ,ç, without dots, and with a hémzé sign over it; 
as, 5 réis. If its vowel is ütürü,it is written as a , letter, 
with hémzé sign over it; as, ne rus. In these two 
examples the vowels are long; but there are words in Arabic 
some perchance used in Turkish, in which they are short. 
Of course, the long vowel letters do not then follow the 
modified, disguised hémzé. Thus, dl, rats, eyl &b>üs. 

Moreover, when such medial or final hémzé, whether 
movent or quiescent, is preceded by a consonant movent with 
éséré, the hémzé is figured as a letter «¢; and when movent 
with ütürü, the hémzé is written as a letter ,; in either case 
surmounted by a hémzé sign; thus, we bbsâ, ae bios. 

Such disguised medial hémzé may be followed by a long 
vowel letter; as, olf fad, Jj. mövül, Gu, rbis. If the 
hémzé be changed into a ¢¢ figure, and be followed by a long 
vowel |, it becomes changed in Turkish, and sometimes in 
Arabic, into a consonant ,ç; as in nals Ly rlyasét (for cull, 
rbasét). 

There is a striking peculiarity in certain Turkish Ottoman 
derivatives, which causes great embarrassment to students, 
and has filled continental Turkish dictionaries and grammars 


D 
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with totally misguiding examples and rules of pronunciation, 
with regard to the interchangeable vowel-letters , and ig. 
The peculiarity arose, I imagine, when all Ottoman Turkish 
was provincial, and was governed by the pronunciation of 
Asia Minor, variously modified in its various provinces. 
Thus the earliest writers made use, in all such derivative 
words, of the vowel-letter , (when they used any at all). 
They, therefore, wrote > gelâb, Oya gidâb, ap gâchüb, 
O53 girdb, Gy gürüb; and zi bâshlü, Şİİ aud; &. 
These derivatives became, in course of time, in Europe, and 
in Constantinople, modified in pronunciation into gélib, gidib, 
gâchib, girib, gürüb, bâshli, élli, &c. The orthography, how- 
ever, has remained sacred, excepting in the case of provincials, 
who sometimes write, as they pronounce, eas j EŞ vi ; 
oa ys; ae Sib, Mi, &c. This subject will be further 
developed in the paragraphs on Euphony. 


Proceed we now to the phonetic values of the consonants. 

The letter «>», equally used in Ottoman words of Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, and foreign origin, has the value of our 6 
generally, whether it be initial, medial, or final in a word. 
Thus: Jy béd, jy bir, 46 bar, ja) biz, 5 » büz, büz, büz, béz ; 


LG, ribat, by, rdbt, Gyo sübüt; GUS kltâb, Gye jönüb, Cy I 


Cd 


érib, ae harb, ol gâlb; &c. But when medial or final, 


ending & syllable or word, it sometimes, anomalously, takes 
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the value of our p. Thus it is common to hear, OLS klüp, 
b top, asl iptida, ES tapi. Especially is this the case 
with the gerunds in ©; as, Oy gidip, eas gélip, Oy 5b 
yâzlp, Gygyl ögüyüp, Oy 53 girip. 

The Persian letter «> is our p in all positions: 2) pâdâr, 
Ml Apar, çal ip. The Persian word a &sp, and the Turkish 
word usb töp, are usually written with uo. 

The Arabic > is our ¢ in all positions: çi taj, tâ), Di dtél, 
5 fotva, col dt, cl At, eal it, yl öt. In Turkish grammar 
it is sometimes changed into movent » in derivatives, when it 
is originally final and quiescent ; as, > dirt, LEY dürdünjü, 
v3) dürdüâü, 3, dârdö, (53,9 dârdü, 0,9 dârdüm, &c.; ssl 
it, youl ddör, Gyasl idip, steal Mi; of git, ps gidér, 
Kyde8 gidip, sted edil; &e. 

The Arabic & is found in Arabic words only, and in a very 
few borrowed from the Greek. Its original value is that of 
our th in think; so that eset ayâ-thülüg, for aytos beoAdyos, 
was not as bad as our bishop for exioxowos. But in Turkish 
and Persian this value is unknown; the letter is pronounced 
as our 8 (sharp, never 2) ; âyd-sülüg is therefore the Turkish 
name of Ephesus, cul is pronounced sabit, al dsér, Shia! ihdâs, 
&c. In some Arabic-speaking countries this letter has become 
at; as, © tdlatd, &c, 

‘Bhe Arabic dg in Turkish is our soft g, which we represent 
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by aj in all positions of all words, whatever their origin. 
Thus, > jing, yüzl djnas, gel âghâj. In some Arabic- 
speaking countries it is pronounced like our hardg; as, is 
méseld, ren ségdd, &c. Sometimes it takes the sharp sound 
of gr LV. 

The Persian a has the value of our ch in church, of our tch 
in crutch. We never use the latter orthography in our trans- 
literations,—always the former ; as, Gen âchmâg, ale chim, 
OF ze chirdk, yy ehârük, bo chdrbd, el ich, We chek, 
ws? chichék. In Turkish derivation, this letter, in Turkish 
or foreign (not Persian, and there are no Arabic) words, 
sometimes becomes Arabic e but not as a rule, 

The Arabic ç has the harshly aspirated sound of our A in 
horse, hurl, her ; not its soft sound, as heard in head, him, half, 
&e. It is chiefly used in Arabic words; as, per hasan, 
ee huséyn, ets fettâh, e jürh. We represent it by h; 
some adopt 2, to distinguish it froms,q.v. Aspirate it always. 

The Arabic g has no equivalent in our language. It is the 
counterpart of the Scotch and German ch in loch, ich, &c. It 
is generally transliterated kh, as in the present treatise. Until 
the student has learnt its true pronunciation, he should con- 
sider it as a variety of h, and never pronounce it as a k, 
especially when it is initial. Thus os khidiv (pronounce 


hidiv, not kidiv), ee klüdevândghyâr (pron. huda...), 
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o 
e 


cl shikh, | İSİ ikhlâmür. In Turkish words, this letter is 
often used, provincially, for 3, and is itself sometimes pro- 
nounced 5. Thus, als bâkhâlim (for güz bâgâlim), ales 
âgshâm (for 4khshdm). 

The Arabic 3 is our d in all classes of Ottoman words, and 
requires no comment, unless it be to repeat that, in the 
derivation of Turkish words only, it sometimes takes the 
place of w, and is used instead of b in original words also; 
as, wt gitmék, Ps gidér ; sl, els dâgh. 

The Arabic 3, in an Ottoman mouth, isaz. It is found in 
Arabic words alone. Different Arab communities pronounce 
it as our soft th in this, as ad, oras az. The Turk reads, 
İSİ Akhz, #3 zikr (vulg. zikir), aot mökhüz, yiz bézr. 

The Arabic 3 " our r in every position, in all classes of 
words: thus, wil, rd fat, yi bar, 3,1 ard. There are two 
important remarks, however, which it is necessary for the 
English student to bear in mind with respect to this, to him, 
peculiar letter. Firstly, it must always be pronounced (never 
dropped or slurred over, as we pronounce part, pa’t); and 
secondly, the value of the vowel before it in the same syllable 
must never be corrupted (as when we pronounce pot, pat ; 
for, far; cur, cir; &c.), but always kept pure, as with any 
other consonant; thus, ; 3 gör, 3 qur, a sür, Si gyür, &c.; 


o 


” pir, 5 gir, ,5 gir; &c. 
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The Arabic , is our z in every word and every position ; 
si zad, a; zir, 3) zor, zur, 353 nezd, 3 dz, 3 Az, az, 
Sil de; Go. 

The Persian $ is only found in Persian and French words ; 
it is of the value of our s in treasure, pleasure, and is trans- 
literated zh; as, sy, zhazh, Biyel pézhmirdé, - ei éta- 
mâzhör, &c. It is of very rare occurrence. d 

The Arabic (» is a soft s, always followed by a soft vowel 
in all words. It must never be pronounced as z ; thus, Lİ asa, 
ine gâvs, 5 ve siz, siz. 

The Arabic ,p is our sh, always; as, Ki shad, el ish, 
ye néshr. 

The Arabic ye, in Turkish, is a hard s, used in Turkish, 
and foreign words also, to designate a hard vowel; thus, ol 
uss, sul Asmdq, eee süsmâg, Geos gismâg. Never read it z. 

The Arabic ,, is very peculiar, being used in Arabic words 
only. It is generally pronounced as a hard z in Turkish, but 
sometimes as a hard d; thus, ish râzi, 5 gâza, yesil énqaz ; 
gl gâdi, Kİ ul gâzi-l-'âskör (vulg. Ke iü gâz'-Âskâr), 
&c. Its Arabic sound is inimitable to a European without 
long practice. 

The Arabic b, besides being an element of Arabic words, 
always as a hard ¢, is used in Turkish and foreign words, 


sometimes with that value, sometimes as a very hard d, when 
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initial. Thus, zi tala’, ks gütr, cs khâtt; Lb edt, sib 
dâgh, jy tüz, Glib tigâmda, geli dâvrânmâg,. 

The Arabic b is used in Arabic words only, asa very hard 
ian Thus, al zalim, all zülm, Ab afr, ab zâför, bo» hâzz, 
basi mâhzüz. | 

The Arabic di is, 28 a general rule, used in Arabic words 
only. It is a strong guttural convulsion in an Arab throat, 
softened in Turkish to a hiatus, and often disappearing entirely. 
We represent it by a Greek ipe asper. Thus, yas “Asr, 
eb tâ'n, eal mél ‘in, fon git; shia mâgtü'. The Turkish 
word w ye ‘Ardbd (for a) yi) is, however, with its derivatives, 
always written with this letter, of course corruptly. 

The Arabic & is, originally, a peculiar Arabian kind of 
hard g, with a sound vergeing on that of the French r grasséyé, 
which English dandies sometimes imitate. But in Turkish 
pronunciation it is either a simple hard g, when initial; as 
sé gâlib, lis gâflât, sole gâydâ, &c.; and either that when 
medial or final in Arabic words only, or like our softened gh 
in Turkish words ; often disappearing, or nearly so, and 
changing, like it, into a w pound after or oe an ütürü 
hard vowel. Thus, Jie! igfal, poo sâdg, sie mâgfür ; ET 
ighlimdq, gb dagh, esl öldüwü, pe söwân, Ege döwân, 
ökse söwüg ; Get tawuq, aby lawitd; &e. 


The Arabic 3 is our f in all words and all positions. 
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There is no reason whatever to write the senseless, false 
Latin-French ph instead of /, as in caliph, a corruption of 
khâlifâ, aki. Thus, (op farz, bil lâfz, 3,5 sdf. 


The Arabic 5 is our g in all words and all positions. It 
is erroneous and regrettable to represent it by &, as is generally 
done. The words ols quran, gi âg, iş wâgt, are thus cor- 
rectly rendered, leaving the & to represent its legitimate 
ancestor, &İ. 

The Arabic g, in all words and all positions, is our &. 
When initial in a word or syllable before a long lor , vowel, 
and also before a short ütârâ vowel, it borrows, in an Ottoman 
mouth, the sound of a y after itself before the vowel ; but not 
so before the short üstün, the short éséré, or the long i vowel. 
Thus, Oi kyâzlb, İş E-İ ökyül, ehyee kydpik; re kddi, 
b= kiram, he; vekil. Its name, in Arabic, requires no 
addition; but in Persian and Turkish it has to be distin- 
guished from the Persian letter of the same form, but widely 
different phonetic value. It is then termed pean G6 kyaft 
‘diréblyyé. In Arabic and Persian Ottoman words it remains 
unchangeable by grammatical inflexion; but in Turkish 
words, when final, it undergoes phonetic degradation on 
becoming movent, and is pronounced as a Persian ©, and 
even asa ¥; or sometimes as a w after an ütürü vowel. 


Thus, oa! İpek, aK! ipdy ii, Sal ipdys, SS ipéyt ; oy 
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sülük, AZİL. sülüyün, 4Z-j,. sölâyd, ,E-j,. sülüyü; oi! 
İtmök, ça azl İtmöyin. 

The Persian w, called fea uit kyafi farlslyyé, and 
us" se a kyafi farisi, or iss Wit kyafl âjâmi (vulg. ny os 
âjâm kâfi), is the Persian hard g. It is unknown in Arabic, 
is unchangeable in Persian words, and is never final in 


Turkish words Thus, el» sig, dean söglü, 


Zan, sögi, Se sögi ; ‘6 gâl. In ordinary writing and print 
it is undistinguished from its Arabic original ; but the Persians 
mark it with a double dash: ‘8 gy il, Ke ség. In some 
Turkish books it is marked with three dots: X oe. 

The Ottoman y, ignored by all previous writers, eastern 
and western, consequently nameless, but which we venture 
to term silts ut kyafi ‘dsmaniyyé, the Ottoman ©, is 
found in Turkish words only, as a medial or a final, never 
as an initial to a word, though it is used as an initial letter in 
a non-initial syllable. Its phonetic value is that of our yin 
all cases, though it has no mark to distinguish it. It is both 
radical, as in eh böy, I diyil, pe yiyirmi ; or it is gram- 
matical, declensional, servile, representing a softened Arabic 
radical or servile &, become movent, as in wh eo kyüpek, 
IK, S kydpöylü, «5, kydpdyd, 5,5 kydpdyl; oly 
sürmek, a, çin sürmâyin ; diye sâvdik, Sy sâvdiyim, 
ey sâvdiyiü, om sâvdiyi. Most European writers 
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represent this value by gh; but the practice is insufficiently 
considered, and altogether misleading. 

The Ottoman nasal W, distinguished by the name of surd n, 
wy lo sâghir nün, isa second special Turkish phonetic value 
of the letter &, or nasal letter, which we transliterate with the 
Spanish nasal fi. It has the phonetic value of our English ng 
nasal, as in sing, thing, &c. In ordinary writing and print, it 
has no mark by which a student may recognize it; but some- 
times three dots distinguish it, and one recent writer has 
marked it with one dot, J (as with him the three dots, oJ A 
serve to point out the Persian letter or sound). This value 
is never initial toa word. As « medial, it sometimes ends, 
sometimes begins a syllable ; as, Get ânlâmâg ei ânnâ- 
maq), «5 Emi târi (vulg. tari) ; İLE gyünül, j= déniz, 
pel Antz, Sy sdéfrd (vulg. sörâ). Yen tn) © to a word, 
it is usually sounded as a simple 7 ; as, os béfi (bön), «& i 
sânlü (sânin), ox gâllü (gâlin), eb dâü (dân), Wyo sdf (sdn). 
When medially final it is usually softened in like manner, or 
is elided in pronunciation. In eet and its derivates (itself 
derived from wi ân), the following J is exceptionally incor- 
porated with it in pronunciation, as though by a kind of 
inversion of the Arabic rule of conversion for the J of the 
definite article Ji before certain letters called solar (for which 
see next paragraph on letter ||). 


The Arabic |) is our letter 7 in all words and all positions ; 
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as, . a lâzüm, ot Altn, jl dal. The Turkish word Şİİ, 
mentioned above, is, with its derivatives, a modern Ottoman 
exception of the capital; and the Arabic rule for the con- 
version of the J of the definite article Ji, in pronunciation, 
when followed by a noun or pronoun beginning with a solar 
letter, ye ip harfi shémsi, into that solar letter redupli- 
eated by a tdshdid, is a classical exception, peculiar to Arabic 
compounds, The solar letters are fourteen in number (exactly 
the half of the alphabet) ; viz. vy Ady Wy İş İş yy js vw UY YE) 
Us bb lu. Thus we have eel ét-tin, i és-sémén, 
gal ds-simn, Aan éd-di‘a, 5a éz-zikr, wal és-sémék, 
yeli dsh-shéms (where the name of geet), id! de-s8ff, 


gi éd-dihd, öz-zühd, aie bttall pb öz-zülm, a jut l- 
lazim, , edi én-nir. In the pronoun oll, and its derivatives, 
the written | of the article disappears also. The sign “ placed 
over the J, so omitted in pronunciation, is named vwâsl, Je 
junction ; and is the letter ,,o of that word, specially modified. 

The Arabic letters ç and y are our m and n respectively, in 
all words and positions: Jl. mal, al émél, ye bénim, ,b6 nazir, 
Ww) > hüzn, 

The Arabic letter , is sometimes a consonant, sometimes a 
vowel. When a consonant, it has the phonetic value of our », 
of our w, or of these two combined, the v beginning, and the 


w ending the sound of the letter. Thus, Be var, Ole jéwab, 


od 
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a vwasf, aly vwâgi. The ear alone can decide these 
differences. But when the consonant , is reduplicated in an 
Arabic word, it has always the v value; as, bi âvvâl, “hiss 
gâvvâl. Ottoman corruption even then may sound it, in hard 
lettered words, as a reduplicated w—qdwwal. The word iz 
gâwwaf (or wils gâwâf) is an Ottoman corruption of Arabic 
Si khâffaf, 

When the letter , is a vowel in an Arabic or Persian word, 
it always has the value of i; excepting a few Persian words, 
become Ottoman vernaculars, in which it takes the sound of 4. 
Thus, il a) lâzüm, e mömnün 7 yi shir ; cays döst (dist), 
y»s> khösh (khüsh). In Turkish and foreign words it is 
generally, if not always, short, and may have either the value 
of 4, or of ü, 4, &, which there is no means of distinguishing, 
save that of accompanying hard or soft consonants. Witha 
hard consonant, in a Turkish or foreign word, the vowel-letter 
y (often omitted) must have the sound of either 6 or 4, unless 
it be considered long, when it becomes O or ü; thus, 5. 
gömâg, is) 3 gürmâg. With a soft consonant, it must be read 
either & or ü, ü or ü; as, whey yüzmek, ips sözlü. If 
the accompanying consonant or consonants be neutral, all 
guidance is lost; as, 5 ie böz, büz, büz, 5 e siz, süz. In 
derivatives there is, however, frequently a servile vowel or 
consonant, hard or soft, that helps. Thus, yi » bözân, ys 3 


büzlülüg, els» büzmek, wh; pe süzmek ; but oe siz has no 
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such helping derivative. As to the long and short value, each 
individual ear must decide for itself in words of these two 
classes—Turkish and foreign. Vowel , is never initial; it 
must be preceded by | to represent an initial ütârü sound; 
a8, jalyl ölmâg, elişi dlmek, &c. 

The Arabic letter s has already been fully discussed. 


The Arabic letter (s, like the ,, is either a consonant or a 
vowel. 

When a consonant, it has the value of our consonant y, 
whether it be initial, medial, or final, simple or reduplicated. 
Especially must this be understood when the letter is con- 
sonantally final in an Arabic word, As a consonant, and only 
as a consonant, we transliterate it by a y. Therefore, when 
we use a y as the final of a transliterated Arabic word, it must 
be read and sounded as such, never asan? vowel; an obser- 
vation that continental scholars do not generally understand, 
unless they may be Germans. Thus we have: ye, Yi 
yédék, 5b yaz, Sy yüz, oe béyn, Sap böyün ; i péy, . 
shây, ey réy, e méy, > hâyy, as gâyyüm, vély, e) 
rémy, os véshy, re méshy. This is a difficulty to a student 
at first, as we have nothing like it in English. 

When the ış is a vowel, it is never initial. If a vowel İ 
or İ sound be initial in any Ottoman word (Arabic, Persian, 


Turkish, or foreign), the ış, if written, is always preceded by 
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an İ; as, (stl idl, sal irlâmâg. When medial, it is always 
long in Arabic and Persian words; as, yes émir, oe bin. 
In Turkish and foreign words, medial vowel ,ş is generally, if 
not always short; as, 2), virmék, Gus girmâg. When final 
inan Arabic word, it is also always short; as, li gâzi, oh 
razi, els dat, «ş yle jart, os las sari, &c. But there are hosts 
of Arabic words ending in reduplicated consonantal ,ç, which, 
in Persian and Turkish, are used as Arabic words, generally 
adjectives, terminating in a long vowel i or 1; as, oe yâvmi, 
on sönövi, y yi shéhri, ot “Arébi, yi farisi, yar gat ‘i, 
pl afaqi, fio hifzi, &c. When these become feminine, the 
reduplicated nature of their final consonantal (¢ becomes 
apparent; as, ini yâvmiyyö, sağ gâtiyyâ, &c. 

There are many Persian derivative words, adjectives or 
substantives (besides others not used in Turkish), which 
really end in long vowel ,ş. The adjectives are precisely 
similar to the Arabic adjectives just described, as modified in 
Persian and Turkish; but they have no feminine. Thus, 
gt shahi, ‘royal;’ öy khüsrâvi, “imperial; ie shirazi, 
“of Shiraz; &c. The substantives indicate abstract qualities; 
as, ee shâhi, “royalty ;’ yy véziri, ‘ vezirial office or func- 
tions;’ &c. 

Turkish and foreign final ,ç, radical or servile, is always a 
short vowel ; as, 6 kédl, yi Art, &c. ; sl dvi, gal bâbâ- 
sini, bii ddâyi, BP térdyt, &e, " 
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The vowels | and ş are sometimes interchangeable in 
Turkish words and derivations, and are sometimes omitted, 
without any inflexible rule being assignable. Thus, Uzi ; 
leas: , Gl, itmémék, are all admissible. The true rule 
is: “ N ever introduce a vowel letter into a Turkish or foreign 
word without removing a possible doubt as to pronunciation ; 
never leave out a vowel in such word, if by the omission a 
doubt is created as to pronunciation.” The orthography of 
Arabic and Persian words is fixed, and admits of no such 
variation. Persian words admit, however, of abbreviation by 
the omission of a vowel ; as, sb shah, 45 shéh ; adsl padshah 
(vulg. padishah), sok padshdh; sliielS shabinsbab, stuald 
shahinshéh, sli: shébinshab, adl» sböhinshöh ; &e. 

In many Turkish words the vowels , and ,ç are used for 
one another by different writers, at different times, in different 
places; even at one place and time; even by one writer at 
different times, or in the selfsame document; but this last as 
a license or an inadvertency. Consistency in this matter is 
advisable. Thus we have: Jâl, bâshlü, git bâshli, | K gölür, 
ws gélir ; , A Ard, 6 Ji ari; &c.; words differently written, but 
_ the selfsame in reality. 

“4 a The Ottoman alphabet is divided into three classes of con- 
sonants, hard, soft, and neutral. The hard letters are nine in 
number 7 e, Eu z ue, ue, bb, İd di G+ The soft letters 


ae 


are only six: T, ©, 5, ye, WY, 5. The remaining letters, 
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sixteen in the whole, are neutral: .»,.»,.5, ep Sy ys 
3 ESEN arur ys S° 

As the orthography of every Arabic and Persian Ottoman 
word is fixed and unchangeable, it is only in Turkish and 
foreign Ottoman words, and in the declensions and conjuga- 
tions of all Ottoman words, that the rules relating to hard 
and soft letters are carried out. This is the first and chief 
part of the beautiful system of Ottoman euphony. 

If any one of the hard or soft consonants is used in a 
Turkish Ottoman word, all the other radical and servile 
letters of the word, of its derivations, and of its declension 
or conjugation, must be of the same class, or of the neuters. 
Thus we have: gaj8 qhzindg, wla3S gözmek ; pol gâzdigbi, 
KF gözdiyi ; ah garita, wis Sgydzlük ; &e. 

The Ottoman vowels are also of these three classes. The 
hard vowels are: 4, a, 1, i, 8, ö, 4, ü; eight in all. The soft 
vowels also eight: 4, 4, 1,1, 4, i, 4, ü The neutral vowels 
are 4,a, 4. These vowels always accompany their own class 
of consonants, or the neutrals. The neutral vowels can 
accompany any class of consonant. Thus we have: LL baba, 
GI dnd, UÜ pasha, “i san, ie bén, Gus girmâg, OS girmék, 
es gömâg, Sus gürmâg, el gyüzötmek, Se gyürmek. 


When ina Turkish Ottoman word a vowel is the dominant 


letter, its consonant or consonants being neutrals, the declen- 
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sion, conjugation, and derivation from that word follow the 
class to which the dominant vowel belongs ; thus, gail Atmaq, 
Y El Aghirliq, oh! ne Gayl ümmâg, gli dghramag ; 
wai dlamék, oes! inmék, whe; 19 » yüzmek, whe Sal armék. 

When an Arabic or Persian word is declined or derived 
from, in Ottoman Turkish, its last dominant letter or vowel 
decides whether the declension or derivation shall be made 
with hard or soft letters and vowels; thus, bys mérbit, 
Gly ys mörbütlüa ; pl émir, nal &mirlik ; hal âsân, Lİ 
âsanlig ; &c. i 7 

When the sole dominant vowel of a Turkish Ottoman word, 
or the last dominant letter or vowel of a Turkish, Arabic, 
Persian, or foreign Ottoman word, is of the o or wu class, hard 
or soft, all possible consonants, and all vowels in the declension, 
conjugation, or derivation therefrom, not only conform to the 
class of such dominant, but furthermore, all consecutive servile 
vowels in the derivatives that would otherwise be éséré, 
become ütürü, of the class of the dominant; that is, become 
u when the dominant is 4 or ü, and become â when the 
dominant is 4 or d; thus, Geli ölgün, Gk ölgünlüg, sahi 
öldü ; exsisb tütgün, she titgdnhiq, gdb tütdü ; Bayii 


703 9 


sârükdürmek, old JE, yo edrakddrdlmék ; «3,» sürüsh- 


97050 0 703 9 rae 


mék, wi os pe strishdirmék, w3 yi sârüshdürülmek ; 
ag gyürüshmek, Gk gyürüshdürmek, SULE 


E 
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gyürüshdâürülmdk. But if, in such words, an âstün vowel 
come in by the ordinary course of derivation or conjugation, 
and be followed by a syllable or syllables with an éséré 
vowel, the influence of the radical dominant ütürü is destroyed 
by such intervention ; as, so} i bözüshmâg, gut, e bözüsh- 
mâglig, eke bözüshmâghin ; wes, Si gyürüshmek, YK, $ 


gyürüshmeklik, kere gyürüshmöyin. 


( 5L ) 


CHAPTER LI. 
THE OTTOMAN ACCIDENCE OR ETYMOLOGY. 
Section I. Zhe Noun Substantive. 


THERE is no gender. If the female of an animal has not a 
‘yap name, as, gb (tâwdg), a hen, 5 313 (gisrâg), a mare, 
sch (inék), a cow, gel (gânjig), a bitch, the female is named, 
as with us, a she..., is? (dishi) ; as, ne mm >» (dishi ârslân), 


a lioness; &c. If the female be a girl or woman, she is never 


named dishi, but is mentioned as 53 (giz), maiden, or ,ş 56 (qari), 
matron, accordingly ; as, GESİ (giz khizmétj}), oT je oats 
(khizmétji giz), a servant maid, a maidservant ; al tw; 5 (qari 
Ashji), or «6 yö ET (âsbji gâri), a woman cook, a cook woman, 

There is, really, no declension of nouns in Turkish; but 
the prepositions, perhaps eight in number, by some termed 
postpositions, are subjoined to the noun, singular or plural, 
the plural being always formed by adding the syllable | (lar, 
lér) to the singular; thus: 


ow 0 


Nom. — G3l dq (arrow), pay öglâr (arrows). 
Gen. “Ğİ öguü (of —), Ws, öglâıin. 
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Dat. Sj dqd (to —), İSİ dqlard. 
Loe. $3541 dqda (in —), 53,3541 öglârdâ. 
Ace. isl ögü (the —), bil dqlart. 
Abi. al ögdân (from —), ops] öglârdân. 
Inst. 15,! dqli (with —), dsl dqlarla. 


Caus. ose! 3 gi dq İchün (for —), e yl öglâr İchün. 


Nom. al dv (house), Ji évlér (houses). 
Gen. ol viii, hi övlörlü. 
Dat. 1 dvd, sy! évléréd. 

Loe. sol övdö, sisi o övlördö. 
Ace. ul ört, G İsi &vlöri, 

Ab. Say övdön, Sİ övldrdön, 
Inst. =a vie, JJ) dvlérlé. 


6208 


Caus. Gel yl övlehdn, | şel işi: övlör than. 


Most Turkish singulars (not all) ending in soften this 

letter into > before a junctional vowel preposition ; thus, », 3 
c¢ 390 9 20 9 go 3 

(qurt), wolf, &>,ö gürdüğ, so) gürdâ, (65, 8 gürdü; not so 

o co 3 700 9 


-090 J 
: before a consonant or separate word; as, 85,5, ys, ab,,5, 


yel Coy 5 but GiT Atta, işi dead, de. 


Most, if not all, Turkish singulars, of more than one 


syllable, ending in .5, soften it into & before junctional 


vowels ; as, gh (chardaq), trellis, elsi chârdâghiü, 
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als le chârdâghâ, YE ehârdâghi. Those in Arabic &J 
soften it into Turkish © (y value); dol (ipék), silk, YA 
(ipéyiii), AZI (ipâyâ), de! (ipéyt). Those in Persian & (9 
. value), do not change it; as, win söng, stone, YE (sönglü), 
Kee (séngé), poe (séngt). 

These rules do not apply to Arabic and Persian substan- 
tives; these retain their final ş or & unchanged; unless the 
borrowed word has passed into the mouth of the vulgar as an | 
everyday expression ; as, Ges fistiq, diz fistighin, &c. 

Singulars ending in a vowel, take ,, in the genitive, and 
consonant ,ş in the dative and accusative, to support the 
vowel taken by a final consonant ; as, GL (bâbâ), father, «külü 
(bâbânlü), «UÜ (bibi), al (bibi; 45 (gâpü), door, ii 
wh, (gâpünüü), iyi (gâpüyâ), sr (gâpüyü, where ütürü 
dominates) ; wi (Ait), bee, wy yi (Arintii), ass (âriyâ, written | 


separately on account of two letters (4), YE il (âriyi) ; sa 
(kâdi), cat, deyi Çkkdinli), aia (kddiyd), (55 (kedlyl), &c. 

Singulars ending in vowel s do not join this letter to the 
sign of the plural, in writing ; an Sic (pidé), ye (pidélér). 

The word şe (sü), water, pala forms its genitive as 
zy Güya ven the only exception or irregularity in the 
language). >. 97), sort, an in a consonant, and is regular; 


a5 
C40 (söyüü), üye (sdyd), ae (söyü). 
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Arabic and Persian substantives never change their final 
consonants for declension ; Gb (câbâg), plate, dik tâbâgil ; 
YL! (imsak), refraining, PE (al (imsaké) ; eI (slat), 
worship, Je (sdlati). Their final vowels follow the same 
rules with those in Turkish words; 6 (dia), prayer, wiles 
di‘anti) ; soln (piyâdâ), jfoot-man, aol (plyadéyé); m 
chârsü), market, e (chârsüyü) ; gh (sâlâsi), iriliterai 
root, Pee (sülâsiyi). 

They form their plurals as Turkish words; but Persian 
names of men and their kinds use the Persian plural also, 
if judged proper. This is formed by adding an östün vowel, 
followed by ol , to the final consonant of the singular ; as, 
pe (mérd), man, loss (mérdan). If the singular ends in s 
vowel, it is changed into consonant «) (Persian), with âstân 
vowel, before the il of the plural; as, anys (kh’ajé), master, 
ae (kh’ajégyan). Singulars ending in vowel , take con- 
ii “ instead of & ; as, ;, ese (khüb-rü), a beauty in face, 
ae 3 yz (khüb-rüyân). Those ending in vowel (¢ change it 
into consonant ,ş in like manner ; as, ole (sipahi), man-at- 
arms, ulak (sipâhiyan). (Persian writers explain this by 
saying: “ The final long vowel is in reality two letters ;ş 
rolled into one. One of these is now used as a consonant.”| 
Other Persian substantives form the plural by adding the 
syllable bb ha; as, vee (nan-ha), loaves, breads, gel (&sb-hâ), 
horses, 
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Arabic plurals, of the regular forms for men and women, 
and of the various irregular forms for these and other things, 
and also the Arabic duals, are used in Turkish. The dual is 
formed by adding dsttin followed by ot (an) in the nominative, 
which becomes is (éyn) in the oblique case. The latter is 
frequently used in Turkish as a nominative; as, os (gütb), 
pole, ks (qutban), oye (gütbâyn), the two poles. 

The regular plural masculine nominative for men is formed 
by adding ütârü followed by 3 (ün) to the singular. This 
becomes éséré followed by oe (in) in the oblique case, also 
used as a nominative in Turkish; the plural feminine is with 
âstân followed by Sl (at) in all cases ; thus, alana (müslim), 
a Muslim, yale (müslimün), oyzelme (müslimin), SOLA. (mis. 
limât), Muslims. : 

The irregular Arabic plurals commonly used in Turkish 
are of rather numerous forms, and there are many more plural 
forms used occasionally. These irregular plural Arabic forms 
are not obtained by adding a letter or letters, vowel or con- 
sonant, to the end of the singular, but by varying the vowel 
or vowels of the word, and by adding letters, consonant or 
vowel, as the case may be, before, between, or after, the 
letters of the singular. To enable the student to obtain 
a fair insight into this very intricate but beautiful system, 
I have to say, first of all, that a paradigm has been adopted 


by Arabian grammarians, according to which all such modi- 
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fications may be effected. They have taken the triliteral yer 
(fâ'âlâ) as the representative of any and every triliteral root- 
word, and they have modified this root into every shape that 
can, under any circumstances, be taken by any derivative of 
any triliteral root in the language. All those modifications, 
when not made on the vowels alone of the triliteral, are 
effected by adding servile letters, or a servile letter, here and 
there, before, after, and in the midst of, the three radical 
consonants, with appropriate mutations, in each case, of the 
vowels, long or short, in the new word. Thus, to speak only 
of Arabic nouns, substantive or adjective, used in Turkish, we 
have, in the first place, to learn the forms of their singulars 
(for they all have definite forms), and then the forms of the 
plurals special to each of these singulars. 

To facilitate and systematize this knowledge, the Arabian 
grammarians have divided the whole language into sections 
of biliteral, triliteral, guadriliteral, guingueliteral, &c., roots, 
which they term, respectively, AS (sina), dü (sâlası), 
est, (râbâli), (lS (khümâsi), e (sidaet), &e. These 
are the Turkish pronunciations of the terms. I do not re- 
member ever to have seen or heard the expression gate! 
(âhâdi), which would be the analogous name for uniliteral 
root; but it may perhaps be found. Of these, the triliterals 
form by very far the most important and numerous class, 


the quadriliterals coming next. These are represented, 
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respectively, by the supposititious paradigmatic words juss 
(fA'd1A) and Jia (fA'ISI4). 
Every triliteral root is theoretically capable of giving rise 


to fifteen chapters of derivation, called wi (bab, pl. ofl 


eo ..» 


ébvab). These chapters are respectively termed: 1, ih js 
(fââlâ babi), the chapter of the triliteral; 2, itt Ji (tâf'il 


or .. 


babi), the chapter of (the verbal noun) Sex ; 3, ist alclie 


rd ober 


(mafa ‘dle babl); 4, if İSİ (‘al babi) ; 5, ob Jab (tefl —); 

6, ot Jeli (tfa'dl —); 7, it jai (inft'al —); 8, tJ Jel 
(fal —); 9, ei Sail (iftlal —) ; 10, ot Jetzt (istif‘al ys 
11, gi Jas! (if'ilal —); 12, st Stet! (fal —); 18, ei Ji 
(fivval —); 14, ob )Sial (iftolal —); 15, ob Sos! (if tald—). 
The use of words from the last four chapters is next to * 
unknown in Turkish, if not quite so; and the use of chapters 
9 and 11, Ji, Jessi , is confined to the expression of 
colours, the Gi expressing an intensity of degree. All the 
other nine chapters of derivation are constantly met with in 
Turkish, as nouns, substantive and adjective. Occasionally, 
even a verb is used; but as a kind of invocatory interjection. 
All but the first of these names (which is the form of three 
out of the six varieties of its verb) is the form of one of the 
verbal nouns, or of the sole verbal noun, connected with the 


verb of the chapter; and each chapter has two adjectives 
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deriving from it, the active and passive participles of the verb 
of the chapter. The first, or triliteral, chapter possesses, 
furthermore, several other special forms of nouns deriving 
from its verb other than its verbal nouns (which are a kind 
of infinitive, or noun of action or being, corresponding with 
our English substantive form in -ing, as, walking, singing, cutting, 
suffering, lasting, &c., as acts or states). Of these, I give here 
merely those frequently met with in Turkish ; and it must be 
understood, that in this simple triliteral chapter, the various 
forms of verbal nouns are never all found deriving from one 
verb; but certain forms belong to one or more kinds of tri- 
literal verbs, others to other kinds. These kinds of verbs, 
again, are of two sorts ; there are verbs transitive or active, 
and there are verbs intransitive or neuter; and certain verbal 
nouns are more used than others with each of these two kinds. 
Again, there are the six conjugations of this simple triliteral 
chapter ; and each conjugation has its preferential form or 
forms of verbal noun. The Turkish Qamis dictionary dilates 
on this subject more than other works, and much information 
can be obtained from it, in addition to what should be studied 
in the ““ Grammar of the Arabic Language,” by Dr. Wm. Wright, 
vol. i., p. 109, par. 196, where 36 forms of “ nomina verbi ” 
are given for this triliteral chapter alone, and several others 
may be found in De Sacy’s “ Grammaire Arabe,” 2nd edition, 


1831, vol. i., p. 283, par. 628. Those that are principally 
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Ove 


used in Turkish are the following: 1, yer (AD); 2, jas (fââ1); 
3, İs (#1); 4, Jos (81); their feminines: 5, ale (fâ18); 
6, ales (ARAL) ; 7, ales (PİNE); 8, ales (f0'18); the same forme, 
with an insititious or servile long vowel |: 9, İs (fal) ; 
10, ls (f1'1) ; 11, İS (fü'a1) ; and their feminines: 12, JS 
(fâal6) ; 18, e (fiald); 14, als (fü'alâ) ; some of the same, 
with long vowel , or (s ; and their feminines: 15, 5 yx (fâül) ; 
16, yes (FAG) ; 17, ei (Mil); 18, yes (AMAL); 19, Js 
(£'ülğ); 20, ale (A114); the same, with final servile (| added : 
21, yes (flan); 22, yes (filan); 23, GI (fa'lan) ; the 
special feminine form: 24, ae (fa ‘allyét) ; and the special 
forms in initial servile NE with their feminines : 25, İzin 
(méf"Al); 26, Jats (maf); 27, dass (mdf'418); 28, ai, (maf ld); 
with the two special forms in initial servile >, with long 
vowel | intercalated : 29, Yö (téf‘al); 30, Jes (fal). Many 
original substantives and adjectives are of one or other of the 
forms here given; and in frequent cases it is disputed whether 
such words are substantives or verbal nouns. The active par- 
ticiple, nomen agentis, of this chapter is: 31, Jel (fat); 32, 
feminine, atels (fa'ilâ) ; and the passive participle, nomen 
patientis, is: 33, İsmin (mâf'ül); 34, feminine, İ sai (mâf'ülâ) ; 
derivative adjectives are met with, branches of this chapter, 
as: 35, ye (fa'l); 36, Js (fail) ; 37, İsmi (f&'ül; often feminine) ; 
38, Jes3 (Hil); and the feminine of this last: 39, ale (8118) ; 
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the diminutive, substantive or adjective: 40, ie (füââyl); the 
noun of unity: 41, ales (fa'lé); the noun of kind or manner: 
42, as (f'lé); the noun of place and time: 43, Jai, méf‘ll ; 
sometimes méf'll and alzâz radf'âlâ); the noun of the place of 
abundance: 44, alais (méf‘4lé); the noun of instrument and 
receptacle: 45, Sais (mif'âl; sometimes Sate mif‘al, and seis 
mif‘alé; rarely er maf‘dl and alas maf‘ald) ; and others still 
which need not be classified here, though a knowledge of their 
special forms and meanings, when acquired, assists greatly to 
an accurate appreciation of Arabic diction, as occasionally met 
with in Turkish. 

The irregular plurals of these forms mostly met with, when 
the words are substantives and masculine, are: 1, Sst (4f*al) ; 
2, yes (fü'ül); 3, İS (HAL) ; 4, esl ÇAPAN); 8, dsl (2FT2) ; 
G, YLE3 (Fâ“âl) and 7, 2125 (f¥'418; both for the form Jeli) ; 
§, Yas (fü'âla) and 9, Yasi (F114; both for the form jx FAT); 
10, Yl (fa‘ala ; for the form Ts fâ'lâ), when they are feminine 
in form, either; İl, Ja (ffl; for the form ass fi'lé), or 12, ss 
(fâ'âl; for the form ales fa‘lé), or 13, “esl (4f'al; as for mas- 
culines); 14, Sits (fall; for the forms ales fa‘ald, ilyas “alé 
1.5 Mild); 15, Jel (feva'll; for the form els); besides 
16, elie (méfaill; for the forms méf‘dl, möfil, mif‘dl, and 
their variants) ; 17, Lei (mâfal; for the forms Jee, inde); 


and others more rarely used. 
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Adjectives masculine derived from this triliteral chapter, 
much used in Turkish, are of the two forms Jes (fail) and 
İsi (af âl) ; feminines, respectively, isi (fl) and Ses (fâllâ, 
for Arabic 23s ; ; of İzi when not comparative) or İs (fala, 
for Arabic İsi; of the same jal when comparative). The 
plurals of these are: İsi (fuâla) or dsl (8f118), for Ja, as in 
the substantive ; and İsi (füT), for İsi and its feminines. 


We now come to the derived chapters. 

The verbal nouns of the second chapter are: Sesi (tdf*il), 
yeas (téfal ; sometimes tif‘al), and shat (téftlé) ; the plurals 
of the whole of which are of the form Jeli (téfail) ; though 
the first makes also a quasi-regular plural, oni (téf‘iat). 


ower 3d 


Its active participle is Janie (mâfâ'1l, fem. ae muafa‘ildé) ; and 
its passive participle is ju (müfâ“âl, fem. ai, alaka mâfâ“Âld), of 


which the masculine is also used as a noun of time and 
place. 

The verbal nouns of the third chapter are: izli, (mâfa'âld) 
and Shes (fal ; this latter only occasionally used) ; the active 
participle is Jolie (mdfatl, fem. cüz mifailé) ; the passive 
participle, dei (mâfaâl, fem. acl, mafa’ âlâ, exactly like the 
first verbal noun). 

The verbal noun of the fourth chapter is İsi dfal)şa.p. 
(jade (müf'1l, fem. siz); p. p. Jada (mif'al, fem. alzâ.). 
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The fifth chapter has: v.n., İzi (téfa“ul); a. p. Jin (mütâ- 


or Poe) 


fa“tl, fem. ize); p. Pp. “nice (mâtdfâ“âl, fem. sleaze). 
The sixth: v. n. Jelâ5 (téfa‘dl) ; jel. (mütdfatı, eliz); 


.. ... 


İc. (matafa'al, dez). 


The seventh : Jül (infial), Jai. (münfâtl, almis), mile 
(münfâdâl, izl). 


The eighth : jas! (ata, İsin (MÜRÂMI, desi), Jacks (maf. 


(AN, alate). 
The ninth: (Jal (if al), a. p. ae (maf“All, aza. maf“Alle); 


ach pe 
». O0d 0-00-39 


The tenth: Jada! (istif“al), Juices (madstéf ll, dleiinne), Jaina 


(mistéf ‘al, aletzne). 
. The eleventh: Sait (iffilal), new (mâf'all, aes müfalld) ; 
no p. p. 

As to the significations of these chapters, it may be shortly 
said that when the first is transitive, the second is causative 
or intensitive ; and when the first is intransitive, the second— 
causative still in the same sense, but not intensitive—is tran- 
sitive. Sometimes the second has the sense, not of making 
(a thing) do or be (so or so), but of making (it) out to be 
(so and so), of deeming, judging, pronouncing, or calling (it 
so and so); rarely, it unmakes also. 


The third chapter denotes reciprocity of the action between 
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two, or among several or many agents, or an expected 
reciprocity when one agent only is shown. Thus, ks a 
mutually writing letters (to one another), a writing in expecta- 
tion of a reply; JE a mutually striving to kill one another, 
fighting. When the triliteral -is expressive of a state, as ees 
(hisn), a being beautiful or good, the third form expresses an 
action corresponding with that state in the agent; thus, als 
(mühâsânâ), a doing good, and acting well, kindly to (the 
other). 

The fourth form is causative, generally, but sometimes 
intransitive ; thus, Jet (irsal), a sending (some person or 
thing) ; JĞi (igbâl), an advancing. 

The fifth form has the sense of acquiring a state, sometimes 
by one’s own act, sometimes through the act of another; as, 
os (t&kössür), a becoming broken. This may be transitive at 
times; as, wis (cd'âllâm), a becoming knowing in (a science, 
art, &c.); i.e., a learning (it). 

The sixth form has the idea of reciprocity, something like 
the third, but more decided, more certain in fact; thus, tari 
(tâgâtâl), a mutually killing one another. Sometimes it has the 
sense of feigning a state; as, Yali (tgjâhül), a feigning to be 
ignorant. Sometimes, again, it expresses a repeated act; thus, 
las (tâgâzâ), a dunning, repeatedly demanding the fulfilment 


and discharge (of some incumbent act or debt). 
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The seventh and eighth forms, like the fifth, imply the 
acquisition of a state, either by one’s own act, or as the result 
of the act of another; thus, Shei (inftal), a being acted upon, 
affected, hurt, wounded, vexed (by another's act) ; jl (İntizar) 
a (becoming) looking forward (for the occurrence of an event). 
Sometimes the eighth form is transitive in the sense of 
acguiring ; thus, bal (iftiras), an acquiring (game) by hunt- 
ing; or, a seeking to acquire; as, yesil (iltimâs), a seeking to 
obtain (a favour) by (morally) feeling one’s way (by touching, 
groping, requesting) ; a requesting. 

The ninth and eleventh express two degrees of state as to 
colour, and sometimes as to defects; the eleventh denoting 
intensity of that state; thus, eel (ihmirar), a being red; red- 
ness ; pees) (ihmirar), a being very red; rlasel (i‘vijaj, a being 
crooked ; crookedness ; gle yel (I'vijaj), a being very crooked ; 
anfractuosity. 

The tenth usually expresses a trying to get (the act or state 
signified by the first form) ; as, pori (istifsar), an asking for 
an explanation of (a matter). Sometimes it has, like the 
, second, the sense of deeming or judging (a thing) to be (what 
the first form signifies); as, Aes) (istisqal), a deeming (a per- 
son or thing) heavy, disagreeable, tedious. And sometimes it 
means an acquiring a state, expressed by the first form ; thus, 


Gaz (istishfa), a becoming restored to health. And again, it 


* 
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occasionally has the sense of the first form; as, Saz! 
(istidad), a being or becoming ready prepared; readiness 
(external or mental); mental capacity and quickness in acquiring 
dexterity or knowledge. 

Quadriliteral roots have but four forms ; of which only two 
are perceptibly used in Turkish, the first and second. The 
first has two verbal nouns, figured paradigmatically by alles 
(fa'lélé), and Ji (fi'‘lal); the second, but one, figured by 
jibes (LAFTAN) ; Gohl. (sâltânât) may serve as an instance of 
a verbal noun of the first form, and hls (tösâltün) as an 
example of the second. 

It would occupy too much space to detail here the modifica- 
tions of these results arising in the case of roots where the 
second and third radicals are identical, or of those in which 
one, two, or all three of the radicals belong to the trio i, 9 45» 
out of which the long vowels, the letters of prolongation, 
spring. These details should be studied in Wright’s, or in 
De Sacy’s Arabic Grammar. But it is necessary to remark 
that these Arabic verbal nouns belong equally to the active 
and passive voice of their verbs; 80 that, as in English, the 
same word, 2 fét-h for instance, will sometimes mean a con- 
guering, at others a being conquered, just as our word conquest 
does. This last rule holds good with Persian verbal nouns, 
not much used in Turkish. It is not so, however, with 
Turkish verbal nouns, excepting, to a slight extent, with the 


F 


* 
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present, as in a mâ, mâ; and this for the simple reason that 
every passive Turkish verb has its own special verbal nouns 
complete, present, past, and future, 

Every Turkish, Persian, and Arabic substantive- has its 
diminutive, the two latter seldom used in Ottoman phrases, 

The Turkish diminutive substantive is formed usually by 
suffixing the syllable ee (jik) or Ge (Jig) to the word, of 
whatever origin, whether it end in a consonant or vowel. 
Thus, RES (érikjik) a little plum, oA (itjik) a little dog, 
oss (kitabjik or Gat kitdbjiq) a little book, os (kyatlb- 
jik) a little clerk, eza (dévéjik) a little camel, desi (âtâjâk), 
a little flat-iron, che (kédijik) a little cat, gel ‘(élmajiq) 
a little apple, ek (pâshâjig) a little pasha, geist (padi- 
shahjiq) a little monarch, meas (gâpüjüg) a little door or gate, 
Geeals (khdjdjtq) a little professor, 5-2 i (qartjiq) a little 
woman. 

In words ending with dor 3 , after a movent consonant, it 
would form a cacophony to repeat these letters for the 
diminutive. The less important is therefore sacrificed to 
euphony, and omitted in the diminutive, a vowel letter usually 
taking its place: &,$ (kyârök), eles, $ (kydréjik), a Zitile 
shovel or oar ; geye (chöjüa), Geese (ehöjüjüg), a Little child: 

This form of the diminutive is sometimes modified into that 


of Ks (jdylz), jx (jaghiz); thus, Cİ (övjöyiz) a little house, 
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jp (gizjâghiz), a little girl. As is seen, the former éséré 
vowel of the a in the diminutive has now become an üstün, 
as the ösörö has been passed on to the & or ,5, modified into 
Turkish & (y value) or & (soft gh value). Euphony requires it. 

These diminutives are used as terms of endearment also, 
exactly as in German, and as our nursery vocabulary says, 
daddy, mammy, granny, aunty, doggy, horsey, &c.; only, in 
Turkish, the method is of universal application, by all classes, 
not by children only. 

The Persian diminutive always ends in a» (ché); as, 
L (pa), aml (paché), or in 3) preceded by an üstün vowel; as, 
jad (köniz), O55 (könizdk). 

The Arabic diminutive also makes its first vowel ütârü, and 
the next vowel âstün, followed by a quiescent consonantal (6, 
whatever may be the vowels or quiescences of the original 
word ; as, jon (hâsân), ae (hüsöyn) ; yam (hisn), oes 
(hüsâyn); &c. 

The Persian and Arabic diminutive applies equally to 
substantives and adjectives. The Arabic rule has many modi- 
fications in details. But as these Persian and Arabic diminu- 
tives are taken into Ottoman use as original words, enough 


has been said on their subject for the present purpose. 
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Section II. The Noun Adjective. 


As a general rule, the adjective, in Turkish, is invariable, 
having no gender, number, case, or degrees of comparison ; 
and this, whether the word be of Turkish, Arabic, or Persian 
origin. It always precedes the substantive qualified; as, 
asl Byes (biyâk Addm), a great man, just 9,3 (biyâk âdâmlâr), 
great men ; yet Dy (biyâk inéklér), big cows. 

But the Persian form of phrase is also much used (especially 
in writing), by which an adjective of Persian or Arabic origin 
follows the substantive qualified ; such adjective remaining in 
the singular after a Persian substantive plural, the substantive 
qualified always taking an ésére of subjection to join it to the 
adjective ; thus, ager lags (mérdani bdzdirg), great men; 
ws size (âmâlhâyi nik), good works. 

If, in this Persian construction, both words are Arabic, and 
the substantive is a feminine singular, or an irregular plural of 
any kind, the adjective must be put in the feminine singular, 
or in an irregular plural form; as, alaz x Le (‘Asakirl mün- 
tâzimd), regular troops, eke gb. (sélatini İzâm), great 
Sultans. 

Persian adjectives have three degrees of comparison, more 
or less in use in Turki-h composition. The comparative is 


formed by adding the syllable 5 (tér) to the end of the posi- 
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tive ; and the superlative, by adding the syllables o yi (térin); 
but these never qualify preceding substantives, being only 
used as substantive members of phrases, or to qualify a 
following substantive ; thus, ols Jey wv ye (bihtörini vésa- 
İli ndjat), the best of the means of Galeton: (bihtérin vésalli 
ndjat), the best means of salvation. 

Arabic adjectives have but two degrees of comparison. 
Whatever the form of the positive, the comparative is of the 
form asl (éf"al). This is used, in Persian construction, more 
as an exaggeration than as a degree of comparison, more as a 
substantive than an adjective. If followed by a substantive 
singular, it is a superlative with the sense of very, extremely, 
exceedingly, and the like; thus, ole şal) | (Ahsdni vâsıl&i 
nöjat), a very good means of salvation. If the following sub- 
stantive be in the plural, the adjective is a superlative, with 
the sense of the most......; as, wig Jl, öpesi (âbsâni vésalli 
néjat), the best of the means of salvation. 

If an adjective be used as a substantive, it admits the 
plural and the prepositions, as substantives; thus, İl (iy dlér), 
the good; w) HS! (lydlérifi), of the good, &c., &c. 

Every Turkish adjective, besides its positive signification, 
betokens, on occasions, the comparative, the superlative, and 
an excess of the quality it expresses, which we explain by 


employing the adverb too before the word. Thus, İyi (biyâk), 
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lurge, larger, largest, too large ; gle (sijâg), hot, hotter, hottest, 
too hot ; 53850 (söghüg), cold, colder, coldest, too cold; &c. 
The Persian compound adjective, much used in Turkish, in 
the positive degree only, is of many kinds. Some are com- 
‘pounded of two substantives, one or both of which may be 
Arabic or Persian, never Turkish ; as, ii > ( jém-jénab), 
majestic as Jemshid ; 4333 tol (asdf-tédbir), Asaph in counsel ; 
Send (shékér-léb), sugar-lipped ; Kl elie (‘Adalét- 
déstgyah), a very loom of justice (i.e. just) ; others of an 
adjective followed by a substantive ; as, chen (sâbük-pây), 
light of foot, light-footed; or a substantive followed by an 
adjective ; as, “tis (dil-tishné), thirsty-hearted (i. e., ardently 
desirous) ; or a substantive li by e» (hém); as, ssl = 
(hém-ashyanéd), of the same nest ; ye (hém-jins), of the same 
genus; (5 yeas (hém-shéhri), of the same town or country, a 
fellow-countryman ; of a substantive followed by Pf (vésh), 
like; as, 3 (péri-vésh), fairy-like; of a substantive 
followed by wh, (rang), ali (fam), or ae (gyün), all signifying 
colour; as, wh jae (sébz-rang), green-coloured ; yaz (zümürrüd- 
fam), emerald-coloured ; ag N 3S (géndim-gyiin), wheat-coloured . 
(i.e., dark-complexioned, brown) ; of a substantive followed by 
58 (kyar, gyar), $ (gör), wb (ban), or ih (dar) ; as, wo ye 


(shirin-kyar), sweet-mannered ; Ki sl (aférid-gyar), creative 
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(i.e., creator) ; S ,) (zör-gör), goldworker, goldsmith ; et 
(bâg-bân), garden-keeper (i.e., gardener) ; son (mühr-dâr), seal- 
keeper; or followed by ols (dan), 4 (zar), Ao (sar), or ial 
(İstân), all names of special places; as, yla (gâlâm-dân), a 
pen-case ; zl jar (gyil-zar), a flower-garden, a honey mead ; 
tu pans (&yüh-sâr), mountainous district ; meee ve (ârâbistân), 
eli or a substantive repeated; as, İLE (chak-chak), 
imitative of the sound of repeated blows with axe or sword; 
the same, or two different substantives, with | placed between 
them ; as, See (chakya-chak), same signification, ape (sér- 
a-pa), from head to foot; or with Üor & in place of the |; as, 
LG (sér-ta-pa), same sense; pe (sâr-tö-sör), from end to end, 
from beginning to end; or with! in 5 ye (shâbân-rüz), night 
and day (which is unique), jy ale (shébané-riz), meaning: 
a whele night and day, all night and all day, twenty-four hours, 
or several nights and days tn one succession; or with some 


other Persian preposition between the two; as, a 3 ded péy-dér- 


0 007 0 0. 


pty), step by step, gradatim ; aes prow (dést-bér-dést), hand 
on hand, hands crossed ; And yn (siné-bé-sind), breast to breast ; 

pales) (düsh-â-düsh), shoulder to shoulder, back to back ; preg 
(sér-bé-mahr), with the head (or mouth of a bag, bottle, &c.) 
sealed uP i or with a substantive and compound adjective; as, 


70 ¢# or 


en, Last (bâkht-bör-gâshtâ), whose luck is reversed ; or even 


/ 
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four words combined ; as, sit wl» (sér-bé-felék-késhidé), 
whose head is lifted up to the eng spheres ; besides many other 
varieties ; especially the two privatives in ws (bi), without, 
and Ü (na), not; as, öl sot (bi-ddöb), without education or 
manners, unmannerly, roll; Cob (nâ-bınâ), not seeing, sight- 
less, blind. 

Some Arabic expressions may be regarded as compound 
epithets in Turkish and Persian; as, lis (sâhib-girân), 
lord of the conjunction (i.e., the master of ‘the age) ; crash gy 
(véli-ni‘mét), associate of benefits (i.e., a benefactor) ; expres- 
sions formed of (zi), ols (zat), Jal (éhl), and oti (érbab), 
all of which imply possession ; as, siz yi (zü-zü>âbâ), possessed 
of a forelock or topknot, and a3 fe (zü-zünâbâ), possessed of 
a following (i.e., a comet) ; lal (zata-’l-jénb, vulg. sâtlijân), 
the possessor of the side (i.e., pleurisy); or in Persian con- 
struction ; as, ue Jal (&hli-İrz), possessed of honour or virtue, 
honorable, honest, wtioise Saal (érbabi-mésnéd), those 
who possess the chief seat (1. e., high dignitaries); or an adjective 
qualified with .é (gâyr), other ; as, ez e (gâyri-mâhdüd), 
other than circumscribed (i.e., unlimited, undefined); or an 
Arabic verb in th Best made negative with y (lâ), not; as, 
Üy (lâ-yühsâ), not to be counted, innumerable ; aay (lâ-yü'âdd), 
untold, innumerable ; Soyer (lâ-yâmüt), who dies not, immortal ; 


were # 


VRY (lâ-yötöjözzâ), not to be subdivided, indivisible; or an 
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Arabic adjective followed by a definite article and substantive ; 
as, EEE (&bâdiyyâ-'d-dövâm), efernal in duration ; Yal 
(gâviyyü-I-bünyân), strong in build; &c., &c., &c. 

Every Turkish adjective is also an adverb; that is to say, 
that, without any modification of form, the Turkish adjective 
gualifies verbs as well as substantives ; thus, a) x (gyüzâlât), 
a beautiful stallion; de, 33 ii (gyâzâl yürümek), to walk 
gracefully. The same is the case with Persian adjectives, 
whether used in Turkish or in Persian phrases. Arabic 
adjectives, as Arabic substantives, require to be put in their 
own accusative case indefinite when used as adverbs; as, Sas 
(filân), by act ; cae (hâsânân), beautifully. Arabic substan- 
tives are also sometimes used as Turkish adverbs by being put 
in their own genitive, indefinite or definite, as may be, and 


preceded by an Arabic preposition ; as, ales ve (ân gAfiétin), 
by inadvertence ; et de (‘418t-tdvall), in continued suc- 


cession, successively ; isl E (fi—L-hâgigâ), in reality, really, 

mye ost (bi-’d-défa‘at), on several occasions, repeatedly ; 
ww) (li-sâböbin), for a reason; &c. 

As with substantives, so also every Turkish adjective has 

its diminutive, formed by the addition of the suffix a» (jd, ja), 


-tsh, to the word, whether this end in a consonant or vowel ; 
as, ja (yéshil), green, ag (yéshiljé), greenish, somewhat 
green ; J 5-5 (gizil) red, is53 (giziljâ) reddish ; Oso (biyâk) 
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large, ie (biyâkjâ) Jargish; gl (âfâg) small, ree ere 


(üfâgjâ) smallish ; sal (iri) large, as al (irljé) Zargish; yi 


(adr) Black, acip (qardja) blackish; 4,3 (gürü) dry, «zy 


(gürüjâ) dryish. A modification of this form, dictated by the 


principle of euphony, i is used for the words ole ; di, Gİ 
by substituting a final gor Ğ for the 3, and suppressing those 
letters at the end of the radical word, as for substantives ; thus, 
vE (blydjék), largish. A further conformity with the sense 
of euphony, avoiding two snes) vowels in succession, makes 
öl (ufajiq) smallish, and Clone (kâchüjâük) smallish ; this 
last being doubly euphonic. | 

These diminutive adjectives, as in every language, often 
express in Turkish the reverse of diminution in the quality 
they represent, being in fact iç len in sense, and mean- 
ing very, exceedingly, extremely, &c.; as, y aol pe (Jösürjâ 


âdâm dir), he is a bravish man (i.e., a very brave man). 


Section IT. The Numerals. 


Turkish, Arabic, and Persian numerals, cardinal and ordinal, 
are used in Ottoman. Arabic fractions are also used as far as 
one-tenth. In this sketch, however, the five sorts of Turkish 
numerals alone are explained. These are the cardinal, ordinal, 


distributive, fractional, and indefinite numbers, » 
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The simple Turkish cardinal numbers are : ye (bir) one, 
nS (iki) two, e (ach) three, “©, (dirt) four, on (bésh) jive, 
SI (lth) siz, go, (ved!) seven, 554 Çeöklz) eight, 5 sib (dögüz) 
> oi (dn) ten, aM (ylyirml) twenty, 5 yl (ötüz), thirty, 
Ry (qirq) forty, i (elli) fifty, el (âltmish) sixty, ant (yét- 
mish) seventy, Hee (séksdn) eighty, laa (dögsân) ninety, 
5 ” (yüz) a hundred, oe (biti) a thousand. The two substan- 
tives, wy (yük), a hundred thousand, and üye (milyön), a 
million, are also used; but they are not true numerals. They 
are names of aggregates, and require the numerals before 
them ; as, Jy (bir yâk), one hundred thousand, lays (bir 
milyön) one million; and so on for higher numbers, Se > 
oyle eyl, &e. The French numerals öy (bllydn), cyye (tiril 
yön), &c., are sometimes used. 

The compound Turkish cardinal numerals are uniformly 
built up by putting the units after the tens up to 99, and by 
placing the word 5 çe before the simple or compound expression 
up to 199; then by adding the units from 2 to 9 before 5» 
up to 999; next by using ws before these simples or com- 
pounds up to 1999; and finally, by again using the simples 
or compounds before wn up to 999,999; thus, Sol (ön-bir) 


eleven, Şİ 54.5 (yiyirmi iki) twenty-two, çal 539i 5 (yüz ötüz 
Ach) one hundred and thirty-three, e Gö pe eh» (bli 
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sékiz yüz girg bésh) one thousand eight hundred and Jorty-five, 


Sydigl 52 Gly 5 Ko LETT Gy GH (böshyüz âltmishsökiz biti yöz 


o 430 


ön dirt) 568,114, gil İİ 5 5 yea Ch ee GLb dy 532 öyle el 
(ach milydn, yödi yak, déqsdn iki bia, deh yâz, Öl Alt) 
3,792,356. It will be noticed that no e enters these 
combinations. When the foreign expression onl, or the 


treasury word Sy is not used, the native method of expressing 


multiples of wh: 3 3 is to state the simple or compound | 


number of such multiple, and then to intercalate the word 


5 (kérré) times, before the word « wo 259 5 as, © Ce jy oS 531 
(yédi kérré yâz biti) seven times one hundred thousand, 700,000 ; 


ÜYE Lilie G53 (dart yâz allt iki kérrd yâz bia) 
45,200,000. 

The Turkish interrogative cardinal numeral is çi (gâch) 
how many? 

The cardinal numerals are adjectives ; but, like all adjec- 
tives, may be used as substantives, and declined. Even the 
İnterrogative çö is used as a substantive when enguiring 
“what number?” or “what ts tt o'clock ?” or “at what price?” 
or “ what is the day of the month?” Thus: 5S çi (gâch 
didiniz) “how many did you say?” yk azl wel, (sa'ât gâchâ 
gâldi) “to how many (hours) has the clock come?” ey 3) azli 
(gâchâ vöriyörsün) “ at how much art thou selling (it, them) ? ’ 


TF yg 
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p gi wt (âyla gâchi dir) “the how-manyeth of the month 
is 11?” 

The Persian compound cardinals place the higher elements 
first, as in Turkish and English ; but Ee e e g is in- 
troduced between each two members; as, a 9 eae 9 5 1999) >; Va 
(hézar ü ddwist ü shâstü héft), a thousand, two hundred, and 
sixty-seven. 


The Arabic compound cardinals take the conjunction , be- 


tween each aaa ae but the lower elements stand first ; as, 
one 2056 


evle; mak 4 as sa. (séné-i tls’ d khdmsin & mbâtöyn ü 
dlf) the year one thousand two hundred and fifiy-nine, expressed 


o JJ os. O 


in Turkish, (gras jyib Ji jel da (bii ikiyâz allt dögüz 
gönâsi). 

The Turkish ordinal numbers are formed by adding an éséré 
to the last quiescent consonant of the cardinal, simple or com- 
pound, followed by the termination ot a8, (gay (birinji) 
EF 255551 (Ötüzünjü) thirtieth, es ba (yâzünjü) hundredth, 


404 4) 00 0 e 


27 (biüinji) thousandth, sh Sm Hi, ist Dİ iyo ay. 


But, in the numbers that end in vowel ;,ş, this is suppressed 
before the same termination ; as, el (ikinji) second, on 


(âltinji) sixth, GEN (yédinjl) seventh, İS (yiyirminji) 


twentieth, çç Bl! (dilini) fiftieth. The cardinal &,3 changes 


its final into » before the ordinal termination; as, #9, yy! 
(ön-dürdünjü). fourteenth. | 
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The Arabic and Persian ordinals are frequently used, and 
may be found in the lexicons, &c. | 

The Turkish distributive numbers are formed from the car- 
dinals by making their last quiescent consonant movent with 
üstün, and then adding a quiescent , to the word; as, pi” 
(birér), 233 (böshör), “sil (Btdzdr); 3 (yzâr), Ke (bier). 
Their sense is expressed in English, which has no such 
numerals, by the words each and apiece; the foregoing 
examples will thus be rendered: one each, five apiece, thirty 
each, a hundred each, a thousand each. The cardinal S53 
becomes yor (dirdér) four apiece. 

When the cardinal ends with a vowel, the syllable 5 (shér) 
is suffixed to form the distributive ; as, ÇANI (ikishér) two 
apiece, porn (âltishâr) siz each, yere (yédishér) seven apiece, 
FS (yiyirmisher) twenty each, pe (éllishér) jifty each. 

In the case of more than one hundred or thousand, it is the 
cardinal that designates their number that receives the dis- 
tributive suffix ; as, 32 DAS (ikishér yüz) two hundred each, 
oe pr (béshér biii) jive thousand apiece. And in compound 
numbers the distributive suffixes are added to the numbers of 
thousands, of hundreds, and of final units or tens, to indicate 
one distribution ; thus, e ra (béshér yâz yiyirmi 
birér) five hundred and twenty-one each, SİZ) pent oy KX 
(sékizér biti, yédishér yüz, girg tkishér), 8,742 apiece ; pital ; a 
(yâz dllishér), 150 each. 


Li 
Sore ee OO TCT 


——— yy — — —— ——— a 
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The Turkish fractional numbers are very simple. The number 
of the denominator in the locative, and followed by the number 
of the numerator is the form; as, > Sul (ikidé bir) iz two 
(parts), one; t.¢. 3, the half; A 33.2) (béshdé iki) in five, two; 
i.e. 2, two-fifths. Sometimes one of the synonyms ish (pay), 
5 (jaz), i (gism), saz (hissâ) part, is added after each 
numeral of the fraction ; as, ub» sub ml (iki payda, bir pay) 
in two parts, one part. 

The Arabic fractional numbers are also used up to ten. 
Excepting the word ii (nisf) a half, the half, they are all 
of the form jas; thus, 25 (söle, vulg. sülüs) a third, ay, (râb) 
a fourth, per (khüms) a fifih, ope (sâds) a sixth, an (sâb“) 
a sevenih, ee (simn) an eighth, e (tüs) a ninth, jie (‘dshr, 
vulg.'üshür) a tenth, a tithe. The dual of oll is used, meee: 
(sâlsân) two-thirds; but for all the others a Turkish numerator 
is used; as, » gi (ach râb') three quarters, gers Sl (iki 
khüms) two-fifths, e uP (bésh tds‘) jfive-ninths, &c. 

There are two special Turkish adjectives and one Turkish 
substantive to express half. One of the adjectives, yi (yârim), 
and the substantive, yl (yâr), signify the half (of one sole 
thing ; as, Wi yl (yârin &lmâ) half an apple, a half apple; 
yi S5 (8lmânlü yârisi), the half of an (or of the) apple. 
The other adjective, gmp (büchüg), is used after some whole 
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number, never alone ; as, a are 2 (bir büchüg ölmâ) an 
apple and a half, el der res (iki büchüg sâ'ât) two hours 
and a half. 

When a complex fractional number consisting of an integer 
and a fraction other than one-half has to be expressed, the 
Turkish or Arabic fractions are used, the conjunction ş or the 


preposition al! being introduced between the integer and the 


fraction; as, Pine 3 A or &) 2 al | Gİ two and one- 
fourth, When the Turkish fraction is used, the numeral > 


in the genitive is also introduced before the fraction; as, 
ve, 89) Le oO, au! > Jive, and three-eighths of one. 

The indefinite numerals are: jo wm (hér) iii ; 2 > (hér bir) 
every one, each; e —» (hich) no, none; 2 ee | (hich bir), no ; 
Uae (bâ'zi) some ; ye (éksér) the most part; iG, yi (bir gâch) 
some, a few; 3! (Az) few; ane (chdq) many ; lis (bir âz) 
a few, a little ; ie (bir chdq) a great many, a great quantity ; 
&c. Of these, a is always an adjective; the rest are adjectives 
and substantives. 

There is a small series of Turkish numerals of a peculiar 
nature, from ai (ikiz), twin, twins, through al (âchüz) 
triple, a trine, jay (dârdüz) fourfold, to juts (béshiz) five-fold, 
and perhaps on to “asl (Önüz) ten-fold. Adjectives are formed 


RR ened Ye ewes er e emr. 
minet Senide Re anlari Be VE 
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from these in PE as, J JS (ikizli), possessed of twins, of twin 


(branches, &c.) ; ei (âchüzlü) with three (lambs, branches, 
&e.); &e. 

The written digits are: 1 1, r 2,r 3,44, 05,16, v7, 48, 
19, .0. With these, compound numbers are written as in 
English, from left to right; as, ro 25,11. 160, r«.4 3409, 
va.ıR.şı 78003046, &c. 

In dates, the thousand, and generally the hundreds, of the 
year of the Hijra are omitted, as also the dots of the letters ; 


thus, an. stands for a... (sönö bla iklydz dögsân Alt) 
in the year (of the Hijra) 1296; aww I rt g (fi yiyirmi bir 
za, séné 97) on the 21st Zi-'l-Qa‘da, ’97 (a.H.). 

The signs for the months, in mais are: e; for a $ ye, for 


poe \,, for İYİ Ey: 5 ys mae aot) 3 le, for arin öle 5 

e for fil siler; w, for » ; pe, for yil; vu» for li ; 
J, for er 5, for sae i il 62; 0, for pal (59: The day 
always precedes the sign of the month ; and the first day is 
termed 18 (gürrö), while the thirtieth is named i (sölkh) ; 
as, . ie YE Ponte U? a gi all dots being omitted in 
these shortened numeral dates. Not so, however, when the 


»o J o 


date is written out in full words; as, la b pale ww» pil 


İÜ LE Rİ yl hn LE wana? eae Sal (ishba bi 
tklydz dögsân dögüz sénét hijriyyâsi mah-f mübârröminii ön 


G 
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böshinji pénjshénbih gyânü) This day of Thursday, the 15th of 
the month of Muharrem, of the Hijra year 1299. 


Section IV. The Pronoun. 


The Turkish personal pronoun has no distinction of gender : 
o (bén) J, e (sân, not sön) thou, a (d; in writing, generally, 
ji öl) he, she, it ; and their plurals : x (biz) we, e (siz) you, 
pany (anlar, önlâr) they. | 

In politeness, = and = are used instead of ue and iy 
They then have their own plurals: DD (bizlér), Be (sizlér), 
which cannot be expressed in English. ‘These are even used 
a8 singulars, by the over-polite. The third person plural is 
used, in the same way, out of politeness, for the singular, as 
is practised in Italian ; but it has not its plural. The word 
oa (köndi) self, is a kind of common pronoun, of all the 
persons, singular and plural. It is specialized by the posses- 
sives. 

The personal pronouns, singular and plural, are declined in 
the same way as the nouns substantive, excepting that some of 
them have a special genitive,—all but those of the second 
person, singular and plural. These genitives are: ye (bénim) 
of me, my; Chins (sânlü) of thee, thy; wai (Anti, dnun) of him, 
her, it; his, her, its; : yi (bizim) of us, our; oy (siztü) of you, 
your ; & it (ânlârtü, dnlartii) of them, their. But, to take either 
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of the prepositions yel , all, after their singulars, they must 
be put in the genitive, all but the third person plural; as, 
yel e for me, ah) un with you, : yal wil for him, her, tt, â İİ 
with them. io 

These genitives are used, when required, to emphasize and 
corroborate the possessive pronoun of the same number and 
person. They are never used alone, without their possessives 
to corroborate; thus, ably (bâbâm) my father (not my mother, 
&c.), ell e (bénim bâbâm) my father (not your father, or his 
father). 

The possessive pronouns, too, have no distinction of gender, 
either on the English or French principle. They are a (im, 
im) my; o (ta, 18) thy; s (i, 1), or, after a vowel, ey (si, si) 
his, her, tts; BN (imiz, tmiz) our, 58 (lfilz, İhİz) your; iş j (leri, 
lâri), their. 

These possessives are suffixed to the substantives they 
qualify, and form one word with them. That la iy 
word is then declined like a simple substantive; thus, » zl 
(&vim) my house, del (dvimlit) of my house, ae zl (&vimâ) to 
my house, desl (évimdé) in my house; &c. (The ys added 
here before the bare possessive, is thought by some to be 
needed in the case of a preceding consonant that does not 
join on in writing to its next letter in the same word. Others © 


do not consider it necessary, and write: ag! Yİ, |, &c.; but 
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when the compound, in declension, &c., takes another vowel 
after it, it is more usual to add this preceding vowel also; as, 
oe 7 (âvimlü) of my house, aa gl (4vimé) to my house ; 5K 
(dvifilz) your house; &c. 

The vowel that precedes the bare possessive is an éséré, soft 
or hard, given grammatically to the final consonant of the 
qualified substantive, when it ends in a consonant. Thus, 
ol (At) a horse, el (âtim) my horse, el (Atti) thy horse, a 
(Atl), his, her, its horse, “1 (Atimtz) our horse, 5ST (Atintz) 
your horse, Ll (âtlâri) their horse. After an dtdrd vowel 
dominant, this éséré becomes dtird also; thus, Jİ (Öghül) 
a son, çöl (öghülüm) my son; cy (bat) a thigh, öy (bütüm) 
or oss! (büdüm) my thigh; Sa (yüz) a face, 032 (yüzüm) my 
face ; SS (gyaz) an eye, 5 (gyüzüm) my eye. 

When the substantive ends with a vowel, the bare possessive 
is added to form a syllable with that vowel, whatever it may 
a ; thus, abl (bâbâm) my father ; İyi (yângdü) thy echo; 
tesi (gâpüsü) his, her, tts door or gate ; Go Eka (sângyümöz) 


» 2 9 


our bayonet; 55S 5S (gyürgyühüz) your experience; OZ yy 
(sdrdlérl) their flock. The example here given, with the 


possessive singular of the third person, shows clearly that 
when the substantive ends with a vowel, |» is the possessive, 
in lieu of ,ş after a consonant. 


If the final vowel of the substantive is s, it is never joined 
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on to the possessive in writing. Thus, on (téyzém) my 
(maternal) aunt, W553 (t8yzdö), thy aunt, ete (téyzést) his or 
her aunt ; pos (töyzâmiz) our aunt, 555 (téyzéniz) your aunt, 
GE ji (tâyzâlâri) their aunt. 

When the final vowel is ,ç, the possessives of the first and 
second persons singular do not join on to it in writing. In 
the third person singular, and in all the possessive plurals, 
they join on. Thus, Oye (térzl) a tailor, esp (térzim) my 
tailor, dsi (törzlü) thy tailor, oe yy (térzis!) his or her tailor, 
pe Ey Güreli) our tailor, 5% 3 (törziüiz) your tailor, ış çe 15 
Çörzllöri) their tatlor. There is no valid reason for this rule ; 
custom alone has it so. Thus are formed: eras (kéndim) 


myself, 3:5 (kandi) thyself,  gssS (köndisi) his, her, itself; 
Zer (kéndimiz) ourselves, 5S (köndiüiz) yourselves, (6 sho 
(kéndilérl) thepselves. Mi 
A final .5, in a polyeyllable, as in declension, changes into 
& before the possessives, singular or plural, excepting that of 
the third person plural; so also, an Arabic © changes into 
Turkish w& (y value) in like cases. Thus, gus (gönâg), a 
manston, İİ (göndghim) my mansion ; İl (ipék) stk, 
Sl (ipâyla) thy silk ; sb (tâwüg) a fowl, sb (tâwüghü) 
his or her fowl; jag (gönâghimiz) our manston, pe 
(ipâylülz) your silk; «6 yay (tâwüglâri) their fowl. The 
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reason of the exception is evident,—the final consonant. takes 
no vowel before («¢ si. | 

These posseasive: equally qualify plural substantives, and 
follow the sign of the plural. Thus, e ial (4vlérim), my houses ; 
©) pict (âtlârin) thy horses; 5 Rem bagli) his, her, its 
bayonets ; ry ass (sârüldörimiz) our flocks ; 9 55% (téyzélart- 
niz) your rains ‘ bls (gönâglâri) their mansions. 

By a lara car of ale examples above given with the 
possessives of the third persons, singular and plural, as 
attached to singular and plural substantives, two peculiarities 
become evident, namely: 1, the plural sign is not repeated for 
the possessive when the substantive is itself plural ; 2, con- 
sequently, the combination of a substantive and a possessive 
of the third person, when it has the plural syllable between 
the two, leaves it altogether doubtful whether this plural sign 
belongs to the substantive or to the possessive. Even if the 
combination ejay (gönâglârlâri) had been in use,—which 
is not the Gl would have been impossible to decide 
whether (6 iG, (gönâglâri) was intended to betoken the sense 
of his or her MANSIONS, on the one hand, or their mansion, on 
the other. Add to this difficulty the third sense of their man- 
sions, and the puzzle becomes still more complicated. In 
conversation, the doubt of the hearer may be removed, if 


necessary, by proper enquiries, But, in a written document, 


-> 
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intended to be understood by an absent reader, possibly after 
the death of the writer, a method was seen, especially by 
judges and legists, to be necessary for distinguishing between 
the three cases. 

That distinction is effected, in writing, somewhat at the 
expense of plain grammar, as follows. To distinguish the. 
single possessor of the plural possessions, the singular cor- 
roborative genitive of the personal pronoun is placed before 
the combination containing the plural sign; thus, (ş RHE 3 ol 
(Anti gönâglâri) Ais or her mansions. To distinguish the 
plural joint possessors of a single possession, the genitive of 
the plural personal pronoun is prefixed, and grammar is 
violated by omitting the plural sign from the combination 
of substantive and possessive ; as, hg obi (ânlârtü gönâghi) 
their mansion. In the third case, the sign of the plural is 
used in the corroborative and in the combination; thus, 
ils w) LI (anlarifi gönâglâri) their mansions. A doubt may 
still be felt, and these distinctions are not always used. 

The declension of the combination with the possessive of 
the third person, singular or plural, takes a special form, a ,, 
being introduced before the prepositions, and the final vowel- 
letter of the original combination suppressed before this ,, 
when the latter is joined in writing to the combination sin- 


gular, or does not itself possess a vowel in the combination 
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plural. This rule, applied to possessives joined to substan- 

tives ending respectively in consonants or vowels, acts thus: 
° o rd a ae o 0 70 « o oO o 

ES iS, GUS HS ES; daft 


hs, BLES, e yer ie» dimi, 26, 
su dy İY gute dina 5 gisi, e İsa, al, sis 


Os 0.0. 2704 


ids Galya. 

When gai i ıs an adjective, it remains unchanged, and 
means own; thus, Als ens (kéndt bâbâm) my own father, 
poe yarn ya (kéndi validalérifiz) your own mothers, &c. 


SECTION V. Zhe Demonstratives. 


These are, (bü) this, Pe (shu) that or this, 3 (6) or An 
(öl, as in the personal) that, pe il (d-bir) or li (dl-bir) the 
other. They are used as substantives and as Me being 
declined or invariable, accordingiy, like other substantives and 
adjectives, Thus, OLS » this book, DES » these books; 
aly a that other man, pel yi those other men; &c. 

As substantives, b and = are thus declined, something like 
the personal Pi or J yl a (bd), why (bünüğ), ty (bud), 53552 
(bündâ), by (band), nye (bündân) ; Be (bünlâr), A 


2000 J 


(bünlâriğ), 5 aby (bünlârâ), soy (bünlârdâ), by (bünlâri), 
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yi (bünlârdân) ; oo (shu, sometimes written Ke pro- 
nounced shöl), Gizl (shündü), 65 » (shâöâ), sigs (shündâ), 


Le (shunt), phigh (shündân) ; Sigh (shünlâr), İli (shün- 


larlii), s iğ (shünlârâ); so,b,» (shünlârdâ), gh (shünlâri), 


she (shünlârdân). With ose! and a! their singulars are 
put in the genitive; as, yel wig for this, ah! di, with that. 

But ye 3 , to be used as a substantive, must have the posses- 
sive suffix of the third person appended to it; is» gal (d-birl) 
tts other one, the other one (of the two). It is then declined 
like all similar combinations : ou Ly asl, Pe Ly 25) , sing), Sİ yol 
NE İyi, Mall, cetosl, söli, il, yili. 
Or it may take either of the two possessive suffixes of the first 
and second persons plural; as, pe yl (ö-birimiz), the other one 
of us, Oras vasi of the other one of us; a ah to the other one of 
you ; $350) esl in the other ones of us; eS Spal the other ones 
of you; &e. 


Section VL The Interrogatives. 


oS (kim) who? is always a substantive, and declined as 
such, singular and plural: İS of whom ? whose? aS to whom ? 


bed i in whom ? et whom ? one of or from whom ? +? ef 


who, what or which persons? &c. 
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ai (né) what ? is generally a substantive, and declined ; but 
it is also used as an adjective, and is then invariable : is 
(nénlii) of what? a3 (for 1345, néyd) to what? s5 (nddö) in 
what ? aa (néyl) what (accus.) ? are (for ep nödân) from 
what? (for İs, nélér) what (things) ? di (ndlöriü) of what 
(things); &e. 

as (gângi, vulg. hângi) which? is both substantive and 
adjective,—declined or invariable accordingly. 

These three words, as substantives, take the possessive 
suffixes. Thus, m. (kimim) my who? e (ném) my what ? 
eS (kimlâ) thy who? was (ndü) thy what? es (gângisi) 
tts which, which (one) of it ? 2 oben (kimlérim) my what per- 
sons ? ; yi (nélérim) my what things? per (gângimiz) which 
(one) of us ? Sassi (gângtlöriniz) which (ones) of you ? sci 
(gângtlâri) which (one, or, which ones) of them ? 

ps a or ja (vulg. nâgâdâr) how much? } are both sub- 


ae stantives and 
gy 4 (vulg. né türlü) what sort? adjectives. 


Section VII. The Relative Pronoun. 


THERE IS NO RELATIVE PRONOUN IN TURKISH, though 
attempts are made to use the Persian relative and conjunction, 
S (ki), as such, in literary composition. The Turkish con- 
junction S is a very different thing. Its use by Europeans 
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(Peang) and others, as a relative pronoun, is greatly to be 
avoided. This avoidance of all use of the relative pronoun 
is the prime distinction of Turkish from all Aryan and Semitic 
tongues. It is the perfection of language. 

The numerous active and passive participles of the Turkish 
verb obviate the necessity of a relative. The active par- 
ticiples take the place of our relative when it is nominative 
to a verb; and the passive participles do so when our relative 
is the accusative, or any indirect object of a verb. (See this 
explained in the paragraphs on the Participles, in Section VEYE, 
on the Verb.) ee 


‘ 
Me» 


There is a peculiar Turkish relative, however, to which we 
have no parallel in English,—the suffix S (ki). It is attached 
to nouns and pronouns substantive in two ways. If the sub- 
stantive be in the genitive, the combination is a substantive, 
and indicates that which belongs to (the substantive) ; thus, 
Ub, «kül ga (bâbântüki) the one which belongs to a (or 
the) father, BEAT (bâbâmlüki) the one which belongs to my 
father, RE (bâbâsintüki) the one belonging to his (or her) 
father, his father’s one; &c. If the substantive be in the 
locative case, the combination is sometimes a substantive, 
sometimes an adjective. The substantive combination then 
indicates that which exists in (the simple substantive); the 


adjective combination expresses the (substantive) which exists 
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in (the first substantive), Thus, _Ssssbh (bâbmdöki) the 
thing, the one that exists, that is in (the possession or keeping 
of) my father, which my father has or holds; ale e 
(bâbâsindâki İlim) the science possessed by his father, that is in 
his father. The substantive combinations form the plural, and 
are declined ; the adjective combination is invariable. 

With a noun of place or of time the same particle, of forms 
a relative combination, substantive or adjective, having rela- 
tion to the place or time named. In the case of the noun of 
place, the locative preposition may also be employed. Thus, 
sul the foot, or lower part, Kathi and ee that which 
is at the foot; pul the evening, all that which was or 


will be (present) in the evening. 


Srction VIII. The Derivation of the Verb. 


As a general rule, each primary Turkish verb forms, itself 
included, a system of twelve afirmative, twelve negative, and 
twelve impotential verbs, by regular derivation ;—thirty-six in 
all ; one half being verbs active, the other half verbs passive ; 
the active verbs being transitive or intransitive; the passives 
having for their nominative the direct or the indirect object 
of the transitive, the indirect object only of the intransitive 
primitive, 


In another mode of subdivision, on the other hand, these 
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thirty-six verbs divide into two equal classes, in pairs, one of 
each pair being simple, and the other causative (which is also 
permissive, as the sense may show). 

Each simple and causative pair of verbs is either determinate, 
indeterminate, or reciprocal; so that, by a special division of 
the same thirty-six, there are twelve determinate, twelve in- 
determinate, and twelve reciprocal verbs; thus (giving the 


imperatives of each, for economy of space) :— 
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Remarks on the foregoing Table. 


The imperative singular is the root, or simplest form in the 
conjugation, primitive or derivative, of the Turkish verb. 
This conjugation—unique for all the thirty-six forms, as will 
be seen further on—consists in adding certain vowels and con- 
sonants to the end of this conjugational root. 

When the conjugational root of the simple affirmative form 
ends in J, or in a vowel, it forms its passive by adding ,, 

instead of J. Thus: Jy (bül) Jind, çiş (bülün, the ütürâ 
| dominating) be found; GW (gâplâ) cover, oe (gâplân) be 
covered ; öl (Ögü) read, gs (ögün) be read. In the fore- 
going case of the vowel-ending, the passive sometimes takes 
both the ,, and the |), the ,, always preceding ; thus, RE 
(gâplânil, as ob), be covered, başl (ögünül, as e) be read. 

When the root of the simple affirmative has more than one 
syllable, and ends in Jı: ,, ora vowel, its causative is formed 
by adding a letter > in lieu of the syllable > . Thus, Shas 
(gisâl) become shorter, İs (gisâlt) make or let (it) become 


shorter; shorten (it); ye (âksür) cough, SE (âksürt) 
make or let (him) cough ; Fey (süwâylâ) speak, say, =] si 
(sâwâylât) make or let (him) speak or say, make or let (it) be 
spoken or said (by him); pey (Ögü) read, recite, Sil (Ögüt) 


make or let (it) be read or recited (by him), make (him) read. 
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Many simple affirmative verbs ending in consonants also 
form their causatives in >, preceded by a servile éséré, some- 
times written p, and even ,,, with dtdri; not in yoh No 
rule appears to exist on this subject, and the dictionary alone, 
or experience, can help the student in it. Thus, gi (ich) 


drink (it), >| (ichir) or el (ichur) make or let (it) be “drunk 
(by him); eb (bat) sink (thou), pe (bâtir) make or let (it) sink, 
sink (it) ; ei (gâch) flee, escape, si (gâchir) make or let (him) 
jlee or escape. 

When the simple verb, affirmative, negative, or impotential, 
is transitive, its causative governs the same accusative ; and 
the nominative to the Re then becomes a dative to the 
causative. ile Se J » (bön Ant yâzdim) I wrote it, 
dsl 4 sil ne (sân Ani bânâ yâzdirdiü) thou madest it to be 
written by me (thou causedst to me the writing it), thow madest 
or lettest me write it. 

When the simple verb is neuter, its nominative becomes 
the accusative of its causative ; as, aoe Jİ (üyüdüm) J slept, 


0409 9 


WH» 9! Ev ye (sân böni üyütdün) thou madest or lettest me 
sleep. 

An indefinite series of causatives of every verb may be 
formed by repeating the causative suffixes, » after >> and yö 
after >. They are sometimes useful, but are generally used 


in irony ; each augment adds an agent to the chain ; as, Gk, 


H 
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009 0, Or"0 O, 0-0 co Oe 


Gy rjh > 5,954, ayd e, Ke; this last means to cause (a 
thing) to be caused (by a second) to be caused (by a third) to 
be written (by a fourth agent). 

The indeterminate is also called the Reflexive form. It has 
two uses. More generally it has the same intransitive sig- 
nification with the simple form, as to the action, but betokens 
that this action is then performed without any determinate 
exterior object. N Thus eis is, to kick one’s feet or heels about 


as one lies or stands (like a dancer, a man in a passion, a dying 


animal, &c.); gesi (bâgtumâg) is, to look about, here and - 


there, ina perplexed or inquisitive manner; &c. But, at other 
times, this form is transitive, and then indicates that the 
agent is either the direct or indirect object, also, of the 
action,—-that the act is done to or for the agent’s self. Thus, 
gals es (gilij güshânmâg) to gird a sword on to one’s self; 
elias! yi (av édinmék) to acquire a house for one’s self ; gain’ 
(gâshinmâg) to scratch one’s self (with one’s nails) ; wd 
(giyinmâk) to put on one’s clothes, İS azm (chizmâ giyinmek) 
to put on boots, wed, ws Jase (ehizmâlörimi giyinöyim) Jet me 
put on my boots; &e. 

Passive verbs of neuters are defective ; they are conjugated 
in the third person singular only, and in inflexions over which 
person and number exercise no influence. They signify, to be 


such that the neutral action takes place in, to, for, by, on account 
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of, &c. (as expressed), something named, as the act of some or 
any indeterminate agent. Thus, pls as 5 (bdylé tépinilmaz) 
the act of kicking about is not thus performed, juke sl, » (bürâdâ 
tépinilmdz) the act of kicking about is not allowed here; &c. 
We have such passive verbs in English; as, to be slept in, to 
be fought for; &e. 

The Turkish passive verb always has, inherent in it, the 
sense of to be —able. Thus, pag (késilir) it is cut (often), 
it will be cut (then), it is cuttable (always); 343 (yönmâz) it is 
not eaten (as arule), it will not be eaten (then), it is not catable 


(either now, or by nature). 


Section IX. The Turkish Conjugation. 


All Turkish affirmative verbs, active or passive, transitive 
or intransitive, are conjugated in one and the same invariable 
manner, modified, as to their servile vowels and consonants, 
by the laws of class and euphony alone. The negative and 
impotential verbs differ from the affirmative, as to conjugation, 
merely in the form of the aorist active participle, and of the 
analogous aorist tense indicative. So that only one sole con- 
jugation exists, in reality, in the Turkish language. 

The conjugation consists of one simple and three complex 
categories of moods, tenses, numbers, persons, participles, 


verbal nouns, and gerunds; all four categories, simple and 
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complex, being fundamentally alike, but each modified in a 
certain special manner, to express a modified variation of the 
action. | 

Each category has six moods: the imperative, indicative, 
necessitative, optative (also subjunctive), conditional, and 
infinitive, 

The imperative mood has one tense, the future. 

The indicative has eight tenses, in four pairs; the present 
and imperfect; the aorist and past; the perfect and plu- 
perfect; the future and past future. 

The necessitative, optative, and conditional, have one pair 
each, the aorist and past. The infinitive has but one tense, 
the present. 

Each category has five active participles; the present (which 
is the general active participle, applicable, in one sense, to 
any time, past, present, or future), the aorist, the past, the - 
perfect, and the future. In Turkish, the present or active, 
the perfect or passive, are not confused together as in 
European languages ; each is distinct in form and in sense, 
and is different from the gerund in form, as it ie, in grammar 
and in sense, different from the verbal noun. 

The active participles of the passive verbs denote the direct 
recipients of the action of verbs transitive; the passive par- 
ticiples of the same apply to the indirect objects thereof. The 


active participles of the passives of intransitives denote the 
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indirect objects of the intransitive action; the passive par- 
ticiples of such passives are not in use. 

| Between the five active and two passive participles of each 
category, a Turkish conjugation thus furnishes twenty-eight 
participles for every verb, primitive or derivative. By the 
use of these numerous participles, it entirely avoids all 
necessity for a relative pronoun. 

The present active participle adds an âstân and the letters 
ol , or only the letter ii , to the root that ends in a consonant ; 
the aorist adds a vowel and the letters | , or only the letter , ‘ 
with an dstdn, ie with an ütdrü, and , only (or sometimes » 
with an éséré, for which no rule can be given; the past adds 
ce (mish, mish) to all roots, whatever their ending; as the 
perfect adds ws (dik) or es (dig). The future adds an üstün 
and the letters whos (4jék) or Ges (âjâg) to consonantal roots, 
and eas or Gea , with ustun, to vowel roots, including the 
negatives and impotentials. Thus, > (t&pân), ols (girân) 
are present active participles; as, Ne (t&pinân), (tépl- 
shân), e 0 (tépildn), Bp a (töpinilân), and iy (tapisbilan), 
are those of the simple affirmative derivatives. The causatives 
ins and in j ),> add the üstün and 2 ; while those in & change 
it into » before the letters ol ; thus, ulaş (t&pdirân), sini 
(ötürdân), uk ye (tâpdirilân), &c. ; Ges (tépmish) ; Js 
(töpdik) ; leas (töpdiök), ears Çtöpmöydjök), Uzanaj 
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(tépdmédydjék), the final s of the negative particle a. being 
elided as useless. | 

When the root ends with a vowel, as is the case with all 
the negatives and impotentials, the syllable oe (yân, yân) is 
added in the present participle, the final » or ,ş of the root 
being suppressed, and by some even the |; but the 3 İs kept 
intact. Thus, guia or NE (gâplâyân), li (töpmâyân), 
leds (töpindnöyân), yiye (yardyan), obs (öaüyân). 

The Turkish present active participle, in colloguial lan- 
guage, as a remanet from eastern Turkish, takes after it the 
preposition 8 dé, dd, to form an adverb of past or future time; 
as, İS (gidândâ) when (I, thou, &c.) went, or shall go. 

The aorist active participle, of the same form as the third 
person singular of the aorist tense of the indicative, always 
ends ina letter , in affirmatives, and in the syllable 52 (maz) 
in negatives and impotentials, Thus, 5 (tépér), ee (tépmaz), 
are (tépéméz). 

In the simple affirmative, the vowel added to the last con- 
sonant of the root, to which the final 3 is then appended, 
cannot be defined by rule. Of course, it must be hard or soft 
according to the dominant in the root; but different verbs 
have üstün, others éséré, others again ütürü, for their vowel ; 
and with the üstün, all hard verbs add |, as do some soft 


verbs ; while other soft verbs dispense with this letter. Thus 
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we have: ys (girâr), oo, (gidér), pts (sânür, vulg. sânir), 
5 (gelar, vulg. gölie), 5 wo (elyirir). 

The simple reflexive forms its aorist in dtdrd and sf (gene- 
rally pronounced as éséré and p). The simple reciprocal does 
the same. We have, therefore, ee (tépinir, vulg. téptnir), 
ope (tépishdr, vulg. tâpishir). All “the simple and causative 
Gael follow this rule; thus, pl (tépllar, tépilir), ig 
(töpinilâr, töplnllir), Slaj (töplehilâr, töplshilir) ; Gyz (tep- 
dirilir), ie ya (töpindirilir), 5 dig (tépishdirilir). “It will 
be observed that a vowel ,ç is intercalated before the J in 
these words. This is a mechanical rule. The preceding , is 
a letter that does not join on to its follower; this is the sole * 
reason for the addition of that ,ç, when the following J has a 
vowel. The same rule is applied by many to the , of the 
causative ye , in like cases; that is, when it has its vowel, as 
it always Bağ in the aorist. The words above given may 
therefore be written, y a ye P aa Jaded ; ; e VALİ ; but this has 
no effect on the pronunciation. e 

The aorist passive participle has the same form as the active 
perfect, and the future passive is identical in form with the 
future active: doğ (tépdik) ; ME (tépéjék). 

There are three verbal nouns; the present or general, 
formed by adding a» (mâ, mâ) to the root, exactly like the 


negative imperative ; the perfect, identical in form with the 
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perfect active and aorist passive participles ; and the future, 
identical with the two future participles. Thus, dei (tépmé); 
dağ (t&pdik) ; wl as (tépéjék). The form ans (tépmé) of the 
present verbal noun is algo that of a verbal adjective passive, 
signifying done, made, effected as the result of (the action of 
the verb); thus, aoe , a8 such adjective, means caused by a 
kick or kicks. 

This derivative of the transitive verb active simple and 
causative can also take the passive sense; thus, as (késmé), 
which naturally means an act of cutting, often means also an 
act of being cut; as, Gİ eg (késmést gölây) it zs easily 
cut. İt is also much used as a passive adjective when the 
verb is transitive ; as, ii Me asl (injé késmé tütün) finely 
cut tobacco; and as an active adjective when the verb is in- 
transitive ; as, ju al wob6 (bâbâdân gâlmâ mâl) property 
remaining from (one’s) father. 


Leaving the gerunds for the present, we may now inquire 
into the mode of formation of the tenses of each mood. But 
before doing so, we must indicate the differences that serve 
clearly to distinguish the active participles, the passive par- 
ticiples, and the verbal nouns, of the two forms in ws or 3 ‘ 
and in wes or Gas. 

In the first place, the participles are adjectives, while the 


verbal nouns are substantives. Therefore, whenever a deriva- 
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tive in either of those forms qualifies a substantive, it must be 
a participle; it cannot be a verbal noun. 

Secondly, the active participle qualifies the name of its 
actor only. It is therefore always a simple and invariable 
word, like the other active participles ; as, so esl İS ast gl 
is there any man who has gone there? wes > İS art thou 
he who is to go? 

Thirdly, the passive participle always qualifies the name of 
the direct object, or of the indirect object, of the action, and is 
always accompanied by a possessive pronoun indicating the 
actor of that action. The first of these two facts distinguishes 
the passive participle from the verbal noun; the second dis- 
tinguishes it from the active participle of the same form. 
Thus, OLS ina (Ögüdüghüm kitab) the book which I read 
(now or formerly) ; CLS i tay (dquyajaghim kitab) the 
book which I am going to read. These are instances of the 
direct object qualified. So, gl aixgy! (ögüdüğbüm zömün) 
the time in which (i.e. when) I read; and ls ims pel ss 
(kitabt ögüydjâghim méjlis) the meeting in which I am going to 
read the book, are instances of indirect objects; as is also 
ab, { çizi is ‘ (üyüyâjâghim dda) the room in which I am going 
to sleep. 


As instances of the substantival nature of the verbal nouns, 


let us take, , 0353555 gins: sit (ydet yâzdighimi gyürdünüz- 
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mü) have you seen my past action of writing writing? i.e. have 
you ever seen me write ? gil eS Pn ens (gdléjéyimi kim 
siwéylédl) who mentioned my future action of coming ? i. e., who 


told (you, him, &c.) that I was about to come ? 


Proceed we now to discuss the formation of the tenses. 

The third person singular is the root of each tense, except 
in the imperative. Leaving the numbers and persons for 
future consideration, we may say, in the first place, that, as 
the second tense in each pair, of every mood (excluding the 
imperative and the infinitive), is formed from the first tense 
of the pair by the addition of the auxiliary .s,.! (idl) was, after 
it, we may leave these second tenses also for future con 
sideration. 

By these means we arrive at the conclusion that there are 
four tenses in the indicative, and one each in the necessitative, 
optative, conditional, and infinitive, the forms of which have 
to be defined. 

The four indicative tenses are—the present, the aorist 
(present habitual and future promissive), the perfect, and the 
future; the single tense of the other three moods is their 
aorist (present or future); and that of the infinitive is its 
present. i | 

The present indicative adds an éséré and the syllable ae 
(yér) to the consonantal root; thus, ; pe (t&piyör). It indi- 
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cates a present action (actual or habitual); he ts kicking (now); 
he now habitually kicks, Add the auxiliary Şal to this, 
EŞ (téplydr idi), and it forms the imperfect, he was kick- 
ing (then). A final & more frequently changes to 3; as, 


İS, psS (gidiydr); Ghat, Jel (ediyör); &e. 


The aorist indicative varies in form of the servile syllable, 
but always ends in , in the affirmatives, and in Ee (méz, maz) 
in the negatives and impotentials, being identical with the 
active aorist participle. It indicates a present habit (not a 
present action), or a future assurance, a future promise, as the 
context or circumstances may require. Thus, ap (tépér) he 
kicks ; he shall or will kick; \,3 (atrâr) he breaks ; he shall or 
will break; | şıp (yürür) he walks ; he will walk; Çöl (ögür) 
he reads; he will read; ; ye! (istrir) he bites; he will bite; 
pa (tépmaz) he does not kick; he will not kick; saa (tépéméz) 
he cannot kick. The auxiliary Aİ , added to this, forms the 
past tense (showing a past habit, Gi an unfulfilled condition) ; 
Use (tépér idl) he used to kick; he would kick (if he could); 
he would have kicked (had he been able); in which two last 
senses, the expression is a virtual negative: he kicks not, be- 
cause he is not able; he did not kick, because he was not able ; 
al jo (töpmâz idi) he used not to kick; he would not kick (if 
he could); he would not have kicked (had he been able); 
saat jaa (tapdméz idi) he used not to be able to kick; he would 
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not be able to kick (if so and so); he would not have been able 
to kick (had not so and so); &c. | 

The perfect indicative is formed by adding the syllable ,4> 
(di, di), in all cases, to the root. It is used in a determinate, 
and also in an indeterminate past sense, referring the action to 
a given past time, or to all past time. Thus, ds (töpdi) he 
kicked (then); he has kicked (without defining when). Add 
the auxiliary sx; and the pluperfect results: (s2! ag (tépdt 
idi), or (suai (töpdidi), he had kicked ; «asl 5925 he had not 
kicked ; (g33\ Bdaag he had not been able to kick. 

The future indicative is identical in form with the active 
and passive future participles, and with the future verbal 
noun. It indicates that the action expressed by the conjuga- 
tional root is about to take place; thus, wea he is about to 
kick, he is going to kick; whos he is not going to kick; 
Geass he will not be able to kick. Add the auxiliary sal, 
and the past future results al rağ he was going to kick, 
GAİ uza he was not going to kick; sil weaağ he was 
unable to be about to kick. Final w in the root generally 
changes to 5, and a final vowel requires the addition of a con- 
sonant (¢: Üzel, uy) 9 
_ The aorist necessitative is formed by adding the syllables 

i (méli, mali) to the root. It indicates a present duty to 


perform a future act; and corresponds with our must or ought. 
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Thus, ges he must kick, he ought to kick; shang he must not 
kick, he ought-not to kick; a5 he ought not to be able to kick. 
With the auxiliary si! Ni we have the past necessitative, 
io! pane he ought to have kicked, he should have kicked; 
sail gale he ought not to have kicked ; sou gules he ought 
not to have been able to kick. | 
The aorist optative is formed by adding an üstün and 
vowel s to a consonantal root, or a syllable a (yâ, ya) to a 
vowel root. Sometimes | is used in place of 3. The tense 
is a quasi-imperative, implying optation, or it is a subjunctive. 
Thus, as (t&p&) let him kick, may he kick; (that) he may kick; 
bres (tâpmâyâ, with suppression of the s of the negation) let 
him not kick, may he not kick; (that) he may not kick; azad 
(tépéméyé) may he not be able to kick; (that) he may not be 
able to kick. Add now the auxiliary .ss.|, and we form the 
past tense, a virtual negative, expressive of regret; thus, 
isd! as (tépé idi, more frequently written and pronounced 
Ged tepbydi) had he kicked, if he had kicked; O that he had 
kicked ; Gieteeg (tépméyédydl) had he not kicked, if he had not 
kicked ; O that he had not kicked ; (54.2243 (tdpdméydydt) had 
he not been able to kick, if he had not been able to kick; O that 
he had not been able to kick. . 

The aorist conditional is formed by adding the syllable is 


(sé, sâ) to any root, consonantal or vowel. This performs the 
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function of our conjunction 7f,; in appearance; but, as Sol 
(&yâr), 4, can be placed before it, it really is a subjunctive 
tense-ending. As a present, it admits the possibility of the 
action ; as a future, it virtually denies the occurrence. Thus, 
ii (tdpsé) if he kick, if he were to kick; docs (töpmâsâ, the s 
of negation elided) if he kick not, were he not to kick; Ae 
(tépémésé) should he not be able to kick. Sometimes it 
is desiderative, O that he kick! &c. With (sul added, we 
have the past conditional, which is always a virtual negative. 
Thus, ALI (tépséydi, for salan) had he kicked, tf he had 
kicked ; Gdemeg (tépméséyd!) had he not kicked ; Gena dnd 
(tépémésdydl) had he not been able to kick. 

The present of the infinitive is formed by adding whe (mék) 
or ğa (mâg) to any root. Thus, wha (tépmék) to kick; eb 
(gâplâmâg) ¢o cover. The negative and impotential are fre- 
quently written with |, and sometimes without a vowel-letter 
to end the root; as, eal , whee (tépmémék), for olda ; 
ula, Georg (tapdmémék), for waaz; 30: (gâplâmi- 
maq), gerili (gâplâyâmâmâg). This tense is often rendered 
in English by the verbal noun in -ing; as, coll ATA ds 
(gitmâk gâlmâgdân évla) going is better than staying. It also 
takes the suflix ol a 3 after it to form an equivalent to our 
verbal noun in -ing; as, Ka S an act of going. 


There are seven gerunds, one gerund-like verbal locution of 
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cause, one of verbal proportion, and six to indicate various 
times in relation with the action. All of these gerunds and 
gerund-like locutions presuppose the occurrence of two actions 
expressed in the sentence, one by the gerund, the other by a 
subsequent verb. The gerunds are a kind of verbal con- 
junctions, while the gerund-like locutions are verbal adverbs. 

The first gerund, the most frequently used, ends in an 
ütürü, followed by öy (ab, ib) after a consonant, or by vi 
(yüb, yüb) after a vowel. It indicates that two actions are 
being mentioned, of which the one implied by the gerund is 
prior as to time or natural sequence. We more usually, in 
English, express this relation of two actions by the con- 
junction and, though we occasionally use our gerund in -ing, 
as the Turkish does. Thus, ,\3 Ws (töpüb girâr) he kicks 
and breaks, will kick and break (it); or, kicking (it), he will 
break (it). Conversationally, this gerund is pronounced with 
éséré in lieu of ütürü; and with p in place of Ls; as, tépip, 
girip, &c. 


The second gerund is formed by adding üstün, and the 
letters ws (&râk) or at (ârâg),toa consonantal root, way (yérék) 
or pe (yârâg) to a vowel-root. It is sometimes used in lieu 
of the first gerund, to obviate its too frequent recurrence; but 
its distinctive use is to indicate that, of two contemporary 
sustained actions expressed, the one, subsidiary, accompanies 


the other. Thus, go Was kicking, he went off; i.e. he 
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went off, kicking away (all the time) ; go Sie he came, 
laughing (all the time). 

The third gerund, in as (injé, İnjâ), after a consonant, or 
pes (yinjé, yinjâ) after a vowel, and the fourth (used in writing 
only, and much more rarely), in ws (ijdk) or os (İjâg) after 
a consonant, we? (yijék) or got (Yijâg) after a vowel, has the 
sense that its action is to be a kind of signal for the occur- 
rence of the other expressed in the sentence ; it may, then, be 
rendered by our on... (with a gerund), also by our as soon as 
... (with a verb). Thus, G5 12, $ (gydranjé töpdi) on seeing 
(him), he kicked (bim) ; al ages Ge,) Joly (vasll dlijdq, mâ 
lam ld) on reaching (as soon as it reaches), be (it) known 
(that...... ). 

The fifth gerund is identical in form with the aorist opta- 
tive, repeated. It expresses repetition of one act as a means 
to the performance of a second. Thus, wi as as (tépé tépé 
qirdi), kicking, (and) kicking (it), he broke (it). 

The sixth gerund is the infinitive with éséré and ç» added; 
the Persian & softened into Turkish & (y value), and the 5 
into é: It expresses the verbal reason precedent for the 
second action. Thus, eels m Wi 5 he kicking, I fled ; 
i. e., because he kicked, I fled. 

The seventh gerund expresses the beginning of a time com- 


mencing with the occurrence of an action and lasting until 
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now, during which another action has repeatedly or con- 
tinuously occurred N it is equivalent to our ever since ..... 
In form it is the fifth gerund (not repeated) with the syllable 
3 (lü) or (J (Il) added to it. Thus, , yasi gag (t&pölü Agsâyör) 
ever since he kicked, he has limped. 

The causal gerund-like locution is equivalent to the sixth 
gerund in sense. It is the infinitive, with its final consonant 
softened down, and with the preposition als! (ilé, tld) added, 
and shortened ‘into al (16, 14). Thus, Kes (tépméyld) by kick- 
ing. No agent of the verb is then expressed in the verb, 
though it be so exteriorly ; as, i ae: 5 by my kicking, I kick- 
ing. There is another form into which this idea is cast, and 
in which a perfect verbal noun, with a suffixed possessive pro- 
noun indicative of the agent, and the ablative preposition we 
(dân) are employed. Thus, ree Gree (tépdiyimdan) by my 
(past) act of kicking. This pronoun varies as is required : 
YAŞ (töpdiylüdân) by thy act of kicking; &c. 

The gerund-like locution of verbal, i.¢., of actional pro- 
portion is formed of the perfect active participle, with the 
adverbial suffix of manner, a> (j8, jd), added to it. It defines 
a duration of time for two concurrent actions, the first circum- 
scribing that duration for the continued or repeated occurrence 
of the other; as, Cs gb pe re foe cy (bön tépdikjé, sân tat) while 


I kick, so long as I kick, do thou hold (him). It sometimes 
a3 
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expresses the rate b of rapidity of the two actions ; 
as, | pe bl pe fe Ber 5, (wâgt géchdikjé, irilâshir) as time goes 
by, it grows large (larger). 

The six verbal times indicated, in reference to an action, 
are the following: 1, the time before the action; 2, the time 
when the action is just about to occur; 3, the time while the 
action occurs; 4, the time when it occurred; 5, the time just 
when it has occurred; 6, the time after its occurrence. The 
first is the present verbal noun in the ablative; as, yoked (tép- 
médén), to which, for precision’s sake, the adverb Jal (âvvâl) 
or ade (mügâddâm), anteriorly, is subjoined. The expression 
va dani (or ay jas); then, means anteriorly to (earlier than) 
the action of kicking; i.e., before kicking. Sometimes this is 
vulgarly expressed as in BOM; before (the agent) kicks not ; 
i. @., while (as yet) he has (or had) not kicked. 

The second gerund-like locution of time is the future active 
participle with the auxiliary gerund v=! (ikén), during, 
added to it; aren gale e during (the time of being) about 
“to kick; i.e, when just about to kick. 

'The third is the aorist active participle with the same addi- 
tion : ape during (the time of being) kicking; i.e. while 
kicking. | 

The fourth is the perfect verbal noun or active participle, 


put in the locative (of time). It may be used impersonally, 
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with no addition in it ; and it may be used, for precision, with 
the possessive pronoun of the agent between the verbal noun 
and the preposition. In the former case, the verbal derivative 
is possibly a participle; in the latter, it is doubtlessly the 
verbal noun. Thus, Sağ 5 when I (became) one who has 
kicked ; or 145555 ee when I (performed) my (past) act of 
kicking ; i.e., when I kicked. 

The fifth is the past active participle with the auxiliary 
al ; a8, yal ieee during (this time of the condition of) 
having kicked ; i.e., now that kicking has occurred, since (I, &c.) 
have kicked. 

The sixth is the perfect verbal noun in the ablative (of 
time), followed by the adverb Ke (söfrâ, sörâ), after; thus, 


4 0,0 


Ke ya (t&pdikdân sdrd) after the act of kicking. The 
possessive pronouns may be introduced into this locution before 


the preposition ; as, 3, Sue e Kis (tépdiyimddn sörâ) after 
my action of kicking. 


Section X. The Numbers and Persons of the Verb. 


In all the tenses the first person singular is expressed by 
the personal suffix é added to the verb, with éséré given to the 
tense-root, when this is a consonant ; and suppressing the final 


ış of the tense-root where it occurs; adding one where wanted. 
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It is wanting in the imperative. Thus: N 7 sees (téplydrim) 7 
am kicking ; sal) pe (téplydr-idim) Z was kicking; N Şi (tâpö- 
rim) I kick; I shall or will kick; adil og (tépér-idim) 7 used to 
kick; I would kick; I would have kicked; ede (tapdim) 7 
kicked ; I did kick ; I have kicked ; 4235 (töpdidim) or gss! ede 
(töpdim-idi) 7 had kicked ; Saas (tapdjéyim) Tam going to kick; 
esau (tépdjékdim) I was going to kick; isles (tépméliyim) 
I must kick; çal iç Çedpmğikddim) I should have kicked, 
ought to have kicked ; ye > (tepém) that I may kick; çi as 
(tépéydim) that I had kicked ; pi ; (t&psöm) if I kick; çize 
(tépséydim) if I had kicked. 

The second person singular, in all the tenses in (ss, is 
formed by changing the vowel ,ş into the nasal Turkish d; 
as, İl ii (tâpiyör-ldiü), ayl | (töpörddin), dağ (tepdin), 
dal Mağ (töpüjök-ldin), Sol LF (töpmöli-idiü), da (öpöy- 
dif), Cred (tâpsâydi). All the other tenses form it in cme 
(sifi), amele written and pronounced Clow (slü), excepting 
the present of the conditional, which forms it with Wa» (edi, 
sâfi) ; sometimes written whe, but pronounced like Saw. Thus, 
whey ses (téply drsin), cre! (tépérsin), mK mag (tépéjéksin) ; 
cre sles (tépmélisin), yemi (tépésin). 


The first person plural, likewise, in all the tenses in ,49, is 
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formed by changing the vowel ,ç into Arabic e (& value) ; 
excepting that of the perfect, which, in hard words, always 
forms this person in 3 instead of W. Thus, wal", po (téplydr- 
idik), Gal 55 (töpör-idik), dağ (töpdik), Haşa (töpdidik, or 
yal dağ töpdik-idi), das! Gass (töpöjök-idik, or Yı Koa5 
töpdjöyldik, or Xess töpğjökdik), dal lj Çiöpmdlildik), 
dai (t&pöydik), Wrens (t&psöydik). With a hard word like 
Gel (bâgmây), the perfect forms goal (bâgdig). If this per- 
son in the past future indicative, in the past optative, and in 
the past conditional, is used in the contracted form, these also, 
with hard words, use 3 instead of w 3 as, Gaia sl (bâgâjâgh- 
dig), goal (bâgâydig), gam (bâgsâydig). In the imperative 
and present optative, it is formed by adding üstün and as to 
the consonantal root, the syllable «! having éséré for its vowel ; 


or, in vowel-roots, by adding the two syllables alas (yélim, 


77903 


yall) ; thus, play (töpölim), lâl (bâgâlim), Jat. (sdwey- 
léyélim), eg! (Ögüyâlim, for alas $51). In hard words, the 
present of the conditional forms this person with ş also; as, 
sal (bâgsâg, sometimes written El), Gandi (dgüsâg, 
Shi). The present, aorist, and future indicative, with the 
present necessitative, form it in 5 or 33, with éséré added to 
the final consonant of the tense-root of the indicatives, and 


with that vowel given to the ,ş of 3 in the necessitative ; 
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thus, 5903 (téplydriz), 5 ye (tdpériz), pe ee (tapdjdyiz, the 
Antiow changed into Turkish &, y value), sep (tépmé- 
liyiz). In hard words, the ak İM is in & (softened 
(3), with éséré before the final 5 ; as, jamal, (bâgâjâghiz). 
The second person plural, again, in all the tenses in (gs, is 
formed in 5 Ks (diüiz ; which is hard in the perfect of hard 
“ words, diüiz). | Thus, 55. ,.5 (töpiyördiniz), poe (t&pdr- 
diilz), 5Saj (töpdimiz), 5 Gl, (bâgdiniz), Sağ (töpdi- 
dlalz), 30X245 (töpöjöydiniz), 3 Gel İL (tepméll-taiiz), 
Kise (tépéydiniz), poe (tapséydifiiz). The imperative 
has two forms, in & and in 5S, both preceded by éséré, and a 
consonant ,ş in vowel-roots ; as, As (téplii), 5G (töpiüiz, 
written also <p) wal (bâgtü), Gİ (bâginiz); İLİĞİ 
(gâplâylü), SG (Ögüyülüz ; the dtdri dominating). All 

| the other tenses form it in pe (siüiz, stfilz), except the 
present conditional, which has östân for its first vowel, often 
written Sam (sdfilz, sAfitz, to distinguish it better). Thus, 
po pe (tâpiyöretalz), 55,5 (töpörslala), FEO (tdpdjek- 
sii!z; hard in hard words, idi bâgâjâgsiüiz), Sl 
(t&pmdllslüiz), ; e (tâpâsiüiz ş hard in hard words, dök 
bâgâslüiz), ;San 5 (töpsöüiz; hard in hard words, 5S. analy bAqsdiitz) 


The third person plural is formed from the same person of 
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20 Jo 


the singular, with the syllable J (lér, lar) added. Thus, piped 
(tpsiniér); Jiyed (töplyörlür), “J (tâpörlâr), L355 (tepdilér), 


Koad (tepajaklar), SİZ Çtöpmdltlğr), > Say (tepaler), facts 
(töpsölör). The tenses in sl may be formed in this way, 
sizl becoming ol (idilér); or, the plural sign may be given 
to the radical element, and sel be kept unchanged; 4s, 
Gal İse or Saal aged 5 and so throughout, except. the nit 
optative, which prefers Dy. 


Section XI. Of the Complex Categories. 


The Complex Categories of every Turkish verb, active or 
passive, transitive or intransitive, affirmative, negative, or im- 
potential, are formed, even as to their roots, with an auxiliary 
verb, gals! (ölmâg) to be or become; itself conjugated, as a 
simple verb, in conformity with what has already been laid 
down, and joined to the aorist, past, and future active par- 
ticiples of the verb of which the complex category is to be 
formed. The auxiliary follows the participle. . 

With the aorist participle, the auxiliary verb Gİ forms 
the First Complex Category; with the past participle, it forms 
the Second Complex Category; and with the future participle, 
it forms the Third Complex Category. 

It would be possible to avoid using these terms, and to fuse 
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the whole into one vast conjugation, by following the method 
used by European grammarians, each for the European lan- 
guage in which he treats of the subject. In some respects, 
such an arrangement would possess an advantage. It would 
bring together tenses of the one verb, which are but delicate 
modifications of each other. ‘The disadvantage would be, on 
the whole, preponderant; for the one vast conjugation of 
simple and complex tenses formed with continually inter- 
mingling, varying participles, would be very puzzling to the 
novice, would choke out of view the principles of the sub- 
division, and prevent a lucid exposition thereof, besides 
demanding the invention of a host of new names by which 
to distinguish the numerous tenses so brought together ; 
whereas, by keeping the same names for the same tenses of 
the four categories, it would seem that a truer perception 
of the shade of meaning which distinguishes each of the four 
tenses of each name will be more easily attained and more 
firmly grasped. Still, as a comparison with other systems 
offers a certain amount of utility, we have given below the 
three complex categories apart, to show their principles, and 
have then arranged the whole four categories as a single con- 


jugation. 


SECTION XII. The First Complex Category. 


This is formed with the aorist active participle, of every 
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class of verb, active or passive, transitive or intransitive, 
primary or derivative, affirmative or negative. In form, it 
is simply the conjugation of the auxiliary verb gals! (4lmâg) 
to be, the participle, as an adjective, remaining invariable 


throughout. We give one person only in each tense. 


Infinitive. 

Gas (tépér ölmâg) To be a willing, natural, deter- 
mined, constant, or habitual 
kicker; to be kicking; to 
kick (habitually). 


Imperative. 
yoo (tépér öl) Be thou kicking; kick thou 
(habitually). 
Indicative. 
Present. 


e y sl oe (tépér öliydrim) Iam continually kicking. 
Imperfect. 


cal wie (töpâr öliyör idim) I was continually kicking. 
Aorist. 
ele (töpör ölürüm) I am continually kicking; I 
shall be ever kicking. 
Past. | 
edil adil oe (tépér ölür idim) I used to be always kicking ; 
I would be, or would have 
been, always kicking. 
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Perfect. 
me 5 (tépér öldüm) I became a constant kicker. 


Pluperfect. 
Gal aly oo (tépér öldüm idi) I had been or become a con- 
stant kicker. 
Future. 
rizik i (tépér ölâjâghim) I am about to become a con- 
stant kicker. i 
Future Past. 


çameli yp (töpör ölâjâghdim) I was about to become a con- 
stant kicker. 


Necessitative. 
Aorist. 
eskisi yi (tépér ölmâliyim) I must be, or become, a con- 
stant kicker, 
Past. 
çal gelşi 25 (tépér ölmâliyidim) I ought to have been a con- 
stant kicker. 


Optative. 
Aorist. 
elsi oe (t&pâr ölâyim) That I may be a constant 
kicker. 
Past. 


© Of 3 Oe, 


çal (tâpâr ölâydim) O That I had been a constant 
kicker, 
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Conditional. 
Aorist. 


paz ği (tâpâr ölsâm) Were I, should I become, a 
constant kicker. 


Past. 
amil ogi (tdpér öledydim) Had I been a constant kicker. 


Active Participles, 


Present. 
ole (tépér ölân) Who or which is, was, will be, 
a constant kicker. 
Aorist. 
“De (tépér ölür) (perhaps unused, as a cacophony.) 
Past. 
tale (tâpör ölmüsh) Who has been a constant 
kicker. 
Perfect. 
Gallop (tépér öldüg) Who was a constant kicker. 
Future. 
| god, — (t&pâr ölâjâg) Who is to be a constant kicker. 


Passive Participles. 
Aorist. 


an be (tdpér öldüg) Who or which (a kicker) has 
constantly kicked. 
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Future. 


Oe « JF Cre 


ll 5 (töpör dlajaq) Who, which (I, &c.) am about 
constantly to kick. 


Verbal Nouns. 
Present. 
b (tépér ölmâ) The act of being (at any time) 
a constant kicker, 
Perfect. 
poly! Vi (töpâr öldüg) The act of having been (then) 


a constant kicker. 


Future. 


Oe 2 2 Ove 


Gea,lo (töpör dldjaq) The act of being about (now) 
to become (hereafter) a con- 
stant kicker. 


Gerunds. 


Ist. A oe (tépér ölüp) Being a constant kicker 
(and ......). 


O»... 9°08 


2nd. alçi > (töpör ölârâg) Continuing to be a con- 
stant kicker (so and so 
also occurs). 


Ore 


oF y 
3rd. ax), yp (tépér ölünjâ) /As soon as 
ee (became, will become) a 
4th, oo! yp (töpör ölijâg) constant kicker, ...... 


becomes 
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5th, KA dl yo (téper 414 ölâ) By continually being a con-. 
stant kicker, ...... 

. 6th. kİşi, ye (tépér ölmâghin) By reason of beinga con- 
stant kicker, ...... 

7th. AA (tépér ölâli) Ever since became 


(has been) a constant 
kicker, ...... 


Section XIII. The Second Complex Category. 
Infinitive. 
Present. 


Gals! ny (tépmish ölmâg) To have kicked. 


Imperative. 
Future. _ 
sl tes Ce ogi (tépmish dl) Be thou one who has 
kicked ;_ have kicked. 
Indicative. 
Present. 


> 35) uted (tépmish öliyörim) I am, or am becoming, one 
| who has kicked; I have 
kicked. 
Imperfect. 


o 089 


e uted 5 (tépmish öliyördim) I was, or was becoming, 


one who has kicked. 


Aorist. 
- at oe (tépmish ölürüm) I shall have kicked. 
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Past. 
roe ei (töpmish ölürdüm) I should have kicked. 


Perfect. 


| als eed (tépmish öldüm) I became one who had 
| kicked, I had kicked. 


; Pluperfect. 
sz! edly tes (töpmish öldüm İdi) I had become one who has 
kicked. 
Future, 


o. .4 


çiz! eş : (töpmish ölâjâghim) I am about becoming one 
who has kicked; I am 
going to have kicked. 
Future Past. 


esl sz tes e; (töpmlsh ölâjâg idim) I was about to have 


kicked. 
Necessitative. 
_ Aorist. 
p lil uted ; (tépmish ölmâliyim) I must (now) have kicked 
(then). 
Past. 
ou! ja y utes 5 (tépmish ölmâliyidim) Imust (then) have (already) 
kicked (before). 
Optative. 
Aorist. 


o 


iii eas (tépmish ölâyim, That I may have kicked. 
ü gali ölâm) 
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Past. 
dell cy eds 5 (töpmish ölâydim) O That I had kicked. 


Conditional. 
Aorist. 


işi kez «5 (tépmish ölsâm, edi) Had I kicked hen); 


Past. 
çenli te 5 (tépmish ölsâydim) Had I (already) kicked 
(before then). 


Active Participles. 
Present. 


oy ee (tépmish ölân) o Who has (already) kicked. 
Aorist. 


b Ji oa (tépmish ölür) Who will have (already) 
kicked. 


Past and Perfect, perhaps not used. 


Future, 
: ged Jİ asi (tépmish ölâjâg) Who will become one who 
has kicked. 
Passive Participles. 
Aorist. 
gali tag (töpmish öldüg) Which (a kicker) had 
(already) kicked. 
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Future. 

godsl ied (tépmish ölâjâg) Which (a kicker) will have 
kicked. 
Verbal Nouns. 

Present. 
aj,i eni (tépmish ölmâ) The (present state of) 
having (already) kicked. 

Perfect. 


sali yi (tépmish öldüg) The (past state of) having 
(previously) kicked. 
Fature. 
sahi ei (tépmish ölâjâg) The (future state of) 
having (previously) 
kicked. 


Gerunds. 
Ist. ös ces (töpmish ölüp) Having kicked (and....). 


2nd. Bil .. (| .. Ölârâg) Having the continued 
quality of having 
kicked (and ...). 

8rd. e .. ( ... ölünğdâ) As soon as (— is, was, 


will be) one who or 
which had kicked, ... 


4th. EN .. ( .  ölijğg) The instant (—) had 
i kicked, .... 
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5th. di İİ yar 5 (töpmish old ölâ) By continuing to have 
kicked, .... 


6th. cali ... ( .. o ölmdghin) By reason of having 
kicked, .... 


7th. asl vee Ç .... ÖĞ) Since — became one 
° who had kicked, .... 


Section XIV. The Third Complea Category. 


Infinitive, 
Present. 
ÇAN ms (tépdjak ölmâg) To be about to kick 
(ready to kick). 
Imperative. 
Future. 
Jel Wess (tâpdjök öl) Be thou about to kick. 
Indicative. 
Present. 


ms esl waa (tdpdjék öliyörim) Tam (often) on the point 
of kicking ; I become 
on the point ... 


Imperfect. 
eal zail lows (tépéjék öliyör idim) I was (often) on the 
point .... 
Aorist. 


gigi Claas (töpdjök ölürüm) I am (habitually), I 
shall be (then) on 
the point... 


K 
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Past. 
0) Syl clas (töpöjök ölürdüm) I used (habitually); I 
| should be (then) on 


the point .... 
Perfect. 


elsi leas (tépdjék öldüm) 1 was (then) on the 
point .... 
Pluperfect. 
so! pale elas (tdpdjék öldüm idi) I had been (before 
then) on the point.... 


Future and Future Past. 


Os ve 


ct Wess (töpğjök dlajaghim) 


Not used, as being caco- 
ee Oe phonies, 


ce woas (tépdjdk ia 


Necessitative. 
| Aorist. 
olaki Nİ (tépdjék ölmâliyim) I must be on the 
point .... 
Past. 


ou! | sly! e wha (tepejek ölmâliyidim) I ought to have been 
on the point .. 


Optative, 
Aorist. 
aly da (tépdjék ölâm) _ That I may be on the 


point .... 
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Past. 
pall leas (tapajek ölâydim) That I had been on the 
point .... 
Conditional. 
Aorist. 


© 00 8 Os vs» 


çimde! Waa (töpâjök ölsâm) Were I to be or become on 
the point .... 


Past. 
© Oe0 9 Os #0 


. çselsi Wass (töpöjök ölsâydim) Had I been on the point .... 


Active Participles. 
Present. 
ov leap (tépdjék ölân) Who or which is or becomes 
on the point .... 
Aorist, 
5351 uzağ (töpâjök ölür) Who or which is (naturally) 
or will be (some time) on 
the point .... 


Past and Perfect. 


ural! Claas (topejek ölmüsh) / who or which has been or 


sabi desi (tépdjék öldüg) was (then) on the point.... 


Future, 


Gedii ENE (tâpâjâk ölâjâg) Wot used, as being cacophonous. 
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Passive Participles. 


Aorist. 
oly] uzağ (t&pâjök öldüg) Which (a kicker) was on the 
point .... 
Future. 


Cacophonous ; not used. 


Verbal Nouns. 
Present. 


aelsl Goa) (tdpdjék ölmâ) The act of being or becoming 
(at any time) on the point.... 


Perfect. 
$i) Gİzağ (töpğjök öldüg) The past act or state of being 


(then) on the point .... 
Future. 


Cacophonous ; not used. 


Gerunds. 
Ist. RL sağ (tdpdjék ölüp) Being about to kick 
i (and ....) 
Gali .. ( . ölârdg) (o Continuing to be about 
to kick (and....) 
3rd. İŞİ .. ( ... ölünji) As soon as (— is, was, 
will be) about to kick, 


4th. oa ...  Cacophonous. 


2nd. 
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O. #6 


5th, AR AN sağ (töpöjek ölâ 614) By continuing to be 


about to kick, 


o ..|. 


6th. unal... ( ölmâghin) By reason of being 


about .... 
Ever since — became 
on the point .. 


7th. JaJ,l (1. ölâl) 


Section XV. The Combined (true Turkish) Conjugation. 

Infinitive. 

Present. eis all oo asl se aly! wea 
Imperative. | 

Future. ws joe Yİ ui ) Ji Joa 
Indicative, 

Present. 5 9 Bei pe as utes jeg es 

Imperf. Sie iS > vse söyl EYİ 

Aorist. ye yi se p I “asl 

Past. ae 52 33 oat İİ We, di 

Perfect. wis 3) aa sal! ‘ sali 

Pluperf. ids s3203,1 iyi sahi ‘ Gani 

Future. NE sıl wee Gea)! : (not used) 

Fat. Past. snap | odie d,| m sted . (not used) 
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Necessttative, 
Aorist, 5105 USS UT LS wate 
Past. gail Log al İŞİ... gol İŞİ ati so İŞİ âdi 
Optative. | 


oe e 3 Ose 23 o 0. .2 08 0 
a oe 


Past. Şi? Gali oo ii eee asl ... 


eal 


ee Oe ma knee, o oO 2029 Os. 5» 
ea o 


dd 0.03 0.04 0.0 9 


| Past, AŞ Sau) eee Şile! ee Şile! ... 


Active Participles. 


0 20 0 wa o 430 04 o 3 o © o «3 OF ws 
Present. (uly) we oe lu oll daa 
Aorist. Ba a cee sl ... b 
Past. ce opal) (not used) ial ee 
iz o os’ 040 3 ğ 0403 0430 3 
Perfect. iJ gal... gal... GH, 
os e Os o I ; Ose Fd 


Future. Osa ll... sal oe (not used) 


Passive Participles. 


” o Oe 040 1 Ove lek ie o o. bizi 2 Oe se 


Ce ve» (oe o. # F 


Future, Opa . . ciealy| ... : canal,| ... (not used) 
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Present. 
Perfect. O33 


Future. Way 


Section XVL 


Verbal Nouns. 


asi ... 


5 
oo 9 
a) ee 


gy 
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0 9 aie: of 


alli sl Utes daly! Cle 
Gayle | Golo. Ht tee 
Gods! ... Goals! (not used.) 
.. Gerunds. 
SİS alaz le ği maş 
im ri .. wal ac 


The Negative and Impotential Conjugationa. 


The Negative and Impotential Conjugations, twenty-four in 


number to each simple verb, as a general rule, are formed pre- 


cisely on the lines of the simple affirmative conjugation in its 


four categories, as above given, with the exception of the 


aorist of the indicative, as to its root-word of the third person 
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singular, and the corresponding aorist active participle, which 


end in os (maz), instead of the final | of the affirmative. 


Infinitive. 

Present. 
* PARES 0.6. ..60r03 e “ge 
Ges yele 


ose jade) e gesi 


Imperative. 
Future. 
© 4 0ow0» Oo #06 
bal js dst ve 
or ». . .. 


a Sad alla 


Indicative. 


Present. 
nil pi yl 


Imperfect. 


a0 3. oD 0.0: 40, 9 - 20 

yl ii Sidi Ute 

000 jag @e0e ypaleiğ 
Aorist. 

© 3 2 0-0 « mat e 0 

si 50s a yp 


Onn F o. 720- 
A) ze 
Os on pet 


... On dedsd 


— v 


jal iz O we woe 
@e Les 


cos ninde 


00 F O88 e004 
S239! Claes 


Os. #2 


woe Omanedy 


od 3 ele er 


ıl Oe 
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30 43040. 20 3 9 £0 
Sys 505 ydi yele 


si yey 


409 o20e 40 93 : woe TR. o> 
se yağ ve Upaleas 


Pluperfect. 
04 0-04 o. o s0. 
sable eşiği ual 


o ... 
. a ra 
eos gep es? yeli 


Future. 


os 720.0 


Geant edi yelş 


# 
Os ys o ... 
. a a 
... gop ... yaş 


Future Past. 


HAKKA 
Şipal! es 
Os oe o oe 


* pty 


Necessitative. 
Aorist. 
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go 14 o. 7700 
Sİ! İri 


oe ge ev» 
eo 


w+. Onareay 


203 O» 9s0f 


sil & Cle anos 


o3 O, a0 


SİNİZ! ele aces 


Cos. £0 > 
- 


eal 


(not used) 


(not used) 


(not used) 


(not used) 


20 FJ Os 0000 
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eC 230.0» oo 3 o 20a 
sul dels 
Optative. 
Aorist. 


als! roles 


OF s+ o ».” 
Sa pi 


Past. 


ond © 404 
Gini rales 


Os « O .. 
vee ead ba leas 
Pa 
Conditional. 
Aorist. 
20 300 an ye 0. 
qee ee 0.0. : oe 
NN uw Yy 
Active Participles. 
Present. 
o rg 090s o .J o 70a 
Goji za yisl yaş 


Os #e . .. 
oe 


ve yaallaşi 


cl. eo ete 


OF Os. $800 


a}, Öz 


o. .. .» 


» We dresgs 


Os2 08 ste 


Yİ Om ares 


wae 

p v 
o » oe 
doa 
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Aorist. 


03 3 cvo» 694) O 204 


we 293) yel 


Past. 
037 3 FO «4D 2 
Una! _ 


@ee jaa 


(not used) 
(not used) 


“Perfect. 


09> Icc 030 2 Oo 


GI ze 


O, aa - o .2 
eee dp 0.0 Ulead 


Os #€ 30 2% @ oe d 
seal a5 saki Lolo 


9 
eee ped ... Luk ag 


Aorist. 


0390 3 O 4Q @ oJn 


S525 al yeli 


Or ef oO eo wa 
eee pay ... ypelaş 
» 


Future. 


0». 237 O 20 6 Os . & o 


Gras 5 ural yi 


O. ». o ... 
= » 


eee y+ eee rsleas 


. 139 


OF FI Os. 09°00 


pay) pie 


GI] Mae 


“ev 


(not used) 


(not used) 


(not used) 


(not used) 
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Verbal Nouns. 


Present. 


o 20e 


ay) ales 


4 peslass 


Perfect. 


ar 23 00 ¢ 
Gri jos | 


Bos 
Oe > o ote 
Ge) yöslei 


.,Y» 
Lİ 


dll rag 


OIC I 0s. » “ea 


all «> 


(not used) 


(not used) 


o 94 ele 7.0. 


ui İş 


MK I Of o0e 
Bal! İsg 
Oe #8 00 

+++ Üzdü; 
4 3 Os. #209 # 


sss) Whom dna 


# Cd 
o, . 2 


m dnt din) 


Gİ dee 


O... #8 
- 


eee y WR) 


e e v 


5th. 


7th. 
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..0. dei .».2 .1 0.0. oF .. o «te 22 ish 2102 
. > e - 
eşi ld İİİ diler 
on 2 oe 7 Oe oe i yi 9 ve O, "ff +0 
dnt dad dyad.) wee 4? eee sla > ben İSİ 


af ui elişi oad isles vated! ole eS 


a oe oe © ° of © oe #0 +0 
me Lap wee gop bee ( pa dad evo Os saa 
220 » 2 3 040. » o id o 3 whe eo e 
. > a - 
vs. oF Oe on < Pd oe Of .. “e 
Saray bo. 4 ... yel eon Wo aoa 
Section XVII. 


The Dubitative, Potential and Facile Verbs, ¢c. 


The Dubitative Verb is formed by adding the syllable gee 
(mish, mish), or the word vial (imish), to any personal verb, 
indicative or necessitative, active or passive, affirmative, nega- 
tive, or impotential; but, in the perfect indicative, it displaces 
the syllable «ss (di) of the root. It casts a doubt on what is 
said; and is often added, in conversation, by another speaker, 
to express that he considers what has been affirmed by the 
former speaker to be questionable, or hearsay, or mere assump- 
tion. When the first speaker uses it himself, he does so to 
express that what he relates is either doubtful, hearsay, or 
erroneous assumption, from some other person. It is a gross 
vulgarism, to which Armenians and European novices are 


addicted, to use this dubitative syllable, in conversation, where 
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the (52 of the perfect indicative, or of any compound tense, 
is required. In writing, there is no denying that this form is 
systematically used, by the best~authorities, in place of the 
tense they would employ in speaking. The form has a more 
musical sound ; and it is, in my opinion, a fruit of imitating 
Persian verb-forms in Turkish; ; initiated, probably, by the © 
Persian scribes of the early reigns. 

In dubitative eonjugation, this syllable ies follows the 
simple tense-root and its plural, preceding the compound and 
personal terminations, singular or plural; unless it be spoken 
by another person, İn this last case, it naturally comes alone, 
after all other words. Thus: etsy Da (téplydrmishim) it ts 
said, supposed, pretended, suggested, §c., that I am kicking; 
dal mesi (téplydrmish idifi) 1 is said, &c., that thou wast 
kicking ; ural ig (tépér imish) t¢ is said, §c., that he kicks ; 
dl yim (tépérmish idik) it is said, &c., that we used to kick ; 

uw ; 93 (töpmish siniz) i is said, ¢c., that you kicked or 
his ais ; yil Kaas (töpâjöklör imish) it ts said, $e. that 
they are going to kick. (This word or syllable, tall ube , is 
really the past active participle of the obsolete verb dal.) 

The Potential Verb is formed of the fifth gerund (not re- 
peated) followed by the verb SAN (bilmék) in its entire con- 
jugation, the gerund remaining unchanged throughout. This 


auxiliary verb then means (0 be able, and answers to our 
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English can. Ex.: wl, as (tépé bilmék) to be able to kick; 
e 5 pan a5 (töpö biliyörim) Zam able to kick, I can kick; &e. 
The Facile Verb is formed by the root of a verb, to which 
an éséré is added, followed by a vowel ,ş and the auxiliary 
- verb dap (virmék, vulg. vérmék). With a vowel verb other 
than one in (¢, a consonantal ,ç, with éséré, is added between 
the root-vowel and the servile ,ş vowel; and with a verb in 
vowel ,ç , this is made into a consonant with éséré, and the 
servile vowel ,ş is then added; as, EA (tépi-virmék), 
wha» pony ele (gâplâyi-virmek), Chany öl (Ögüyü-virmek), 
e EN 3 (gâziyi-virmâk). The sense of these verbs is that 
of great ease, readiness, off-handedness in the action, which we 


express in English by saying just to kick, just to give a kick; 


gust to cover over; just to read or recite; just to scratch | 


out; &c. 

' There are several other Turkish verbs in use as special 
auxiliaries after the gerund of the original verb; as, ol 
(gâlmök), 32,99 (dürmâg), galls (gâlmâg), sai (yâtmâg), and 
se (yâzmâg). The first expresses a frequent or natural 
happening; the next three signify persistency ; and the last 
the idea of having almost happened, of being within an ace 
of happening. Thus, eas alı (ölâ gâlmök) to happen fre- 
quently, of course, as 1s well known; to be a common occurrence ; 


osn J o 


Gas rim (bâgüp dürmâg) to stand looking ; FA asl (bâgâ 


#! 
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gâlmâg) to stand (remain) staring in surprise and amazement ; 
Gel Opl (dâshünüp yâtmâg) to remain (lie) pondering, in 
a brown study ; Geli ill (bâyilâ yâzmâg) to give one’s self up 


(write) as about to faint; &c., &e., &e. 


Section XVIII. The Verb Substantive. 


In Turkish there is no extant verb substantive, answering 
in all its moods and tenses to our verb 40 be. In one sense, 
the Turkish Sel performs the office, as an auxiliary and asan 
independent verb ; but as such, it is a verb adjective, and con- 
tinually lapses into the parallel idea of to become. 

The Turkish originally had a true verb substantive, was! 
(imék) to be. This exists fragmentarily in Ottoman Turkish; 
perhaps in certain persons of the present, certainly in the per- 
fect of the indicative, in the aorist conditional, in the past 
active participle, in the perfect verbal noun, and in the gerund, 
apparently modified from the present active participle (which in 
eastern and old Turkish was and is formed in ws or we , even 
yö , traces of which are numerous in Ottoman, as adjectives). 
Thus ; 

Indicative. 
Present. el (im, İm), ” (yim, yim) J am; ee (sin, sin) 


thou art; 5) (iz, İz), x (yiz, yiz) we are; pee (siüiz, 
sibiz) you are. 
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Perfect. eal (idim) I was, ool (idlii) thou wast, ,gösl (idi) 
he was; dal (idik) we were; al (idlfilz) you were; 
bol (idilér) they were. 
Conditional Aorist. 
ean (isâm) of I am, dal (isd) if thou art, ans! (isd) if he is; 
Yaza! (isék) if we are, Sans! (isdfilz) if you are, anal 
(isélér) tf they are. 
Past Active Participle. 
rel! (imish) who or which was. 


Verbal Noun Perfect. 
Ori (idik) the fact of having been. 
Gerund. 
al (ikén, old a4 ikân) during the fact of being. 


These fragments are made negative by prefixing the adverb 
(İs diyil) not, Thus, Ks (dlyilim) Iam not, pial İs 
(diyil idim) I was not; nimel JS (diyil isâm) if I am not ; 
dal JS (diyil idik) not used as a verbal noun, but replaced 
by gali (ölmâdig) the negative verbal noun perfect of pals! ; 
oN! J» (diyil ikén) while not being. 

The present tense indicative of the foregoing fragmentary’ 


verb is completed, as to its third persons, singular and plural, 
L 
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by using, when necessary only, the special, unique, and most 
distinctive Turkish invariable particle of affirmation, ya (dir, 
dir) :s, and its conventional (unnecessary) plural, Jp (dirlér, 


dirlâr) are (which is just as well expressed by the singular). 


This word ye , written in eastern Turkish Pe (dur), as it is 
still pronounced in provincial Ottoman, is often found also, in 
old and eastern writings, under the uncontracted form of : a g9 
(dârür). This circumstance leads to a suspicion that the word 
‘is, originally, the aorist of the ordinary verb eee (dürmâg) 
to remain. 

However that may be, the peculiarity of the word is that it 
is not special to the third person singular, or to the two third 
persons, singular and plural. It is often used, in writing and 
in conversation, after a verb of the first or second person also, 
singular or plural, of any simple tense of the indicative, with 
or without the plural sign J, when the sense admits it. It is, 
in fact, an exact equivalent to the French inchoative expression 
cest que, and the Latin constat quod, which can be used to 
introduce any indicative proposition, as the Turkish ye is used 
to conclude and complete any such. And, as the French and 
Latin clauses can be omitted without the sense suffering, so 
also can the Turkish » . In conversation it is much more 


dispensed with than used. 


e 0449 


The negative of ye is ye Je (diyil dir) ts not; pl. yo pws 
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(diyillér dir) and 3 Je (diyil dirlér) are not (just as well 
expressed without the DD. 


Section XIX. The Verb of Presence and Absence, of Existence 


and Non-Existence. 


THERE ARE NO SUCH VERBS IN TURKISH. What there are, 
and what Europeans have erroneously chosen to designate as 
such, are two adjectives, b (var) present or existent, 3 2 (ydq) 
absent or non-existent. Like any other substantive or adjective, 
these may be followed by the verbal particle of affirmation e F 
which, in this case, as in any other case, may be omitted in 
conversation. 

It may be convenient, occasionally, for a novice in Turkish 
to suppose that oly or oyla means there is; that = or 3 Gy 
means there is not. But, unless rightly understood, those ren- 
derings are misleading. The expressions really say and mean 
he, she, or it, ts present (or existent); he, she, or tt, is absent (or 
non-existent) ; as, Ns eal (âtâsh var) fire (is) present (here), or 
existent (somewhere) ; 3 2 bl (âtdah ydg) fire (is) absent (here), 
or non-existent (anywhere). | 

Then, such a phrase as Ji (var öl) be thou present (or 
existent), yi ae (ydq öl) be thou absent (or non-existent), 
becomes clear. The first is a kind of prayer, Mayest thou ever 


exist, and be at hand, ready to help the afflicted! while the 
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second is a condemnation, a sentence of banishment or 
annihilation, or a wish in the nature of a curse, Away! 
Avaunt! &c. 

By using a locative with these two expressions, they become 
special instead of general : ys ab Bien (jébimdd pârâ var) 
in my pocket money is present (I b some money in my 
pocket) ; «ss â a sos) ada (évimdé ödünüm yög İdi) in my 
house my firewood was absent, wanting, non-existent (1 had no 
firewood in my house). 

By using a possessive pronoun (with or without a genitive 
as well) with these two expressions, the.idea of possession is 
superadded ; as, ls asl (pdrdm var) money belonging to me 
exists (i.e., I have money, I have some money) ; 3 a Ob (pârâü 
ydq) money belonging to thee (is) non-existent (i. e., thou hast no 
money) ; >) GES Sym EM (bâbâsiniü chdq kitablart var 
dir) many books belonging to his father are existent (i.e., his 
father has many books); 23! ay ol ae (bénim sâfiâ 
ihtlyajim ydq idi) any need of mine to (lean on) thee (for assist- 


ance) was non-existent (i. e., I had no need of thee). 


SECTION XX. Of the Compound Verbs. 


Besides the Turkish verbs already described, the Ottoman 


language has been indefinitely enriched with whole classes of 
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compound verbs, active and passive, transitive and intransitive, 
formed by a Turkish auxiliary verb preceded by a substantive 
or adjective of Arabic or Persian, even of foreign, origin. 

An active compound verb is formed, generally, by an Arabic, 
rarely by a Persian verbal noun, or by a foreign substantive, 
followed by one of the auxiliaries ac! oni vulg- ötmek), 


O. s0 


eu! (dylémék), Gols (gilmâg) to do, or oe .) ise (büyürmâg) 
to command, to deign to do; or by an Arabic (very seldom, a 
Persian, never a foreign) active participle, followed by the 
auxiliary aly! (ölmâg) to be. These verbs are either transi- 
tive or intransitive. The first three auxiliaries are identical 
in sense; the first is the most frequently used ; the second 
often, the third occasionally, replaces it, so as to avoid repeti- 
tion ; and the fourth is used when a deferential tone is assumed 
in speaking or writing to or of a superior, and politely to or 
of an equal. Thus, was! 1 Je, \ | (irsal étmék) to send ; 3s 5090 Je! 
(irsal büyürmâg) to deign or condescend to send, to favour by 
sending, to have the goodness to send ; Gall Conga (müjib ölmâg) 
to cause; all G3 (tövâttün öylâmök) to settle (in a place, as 
a home) ; Gals) yi (péshiman ölmâg) to be regretfully or 
penitently sorry (for some act) ; zl aay (vizité dtmék) to’ 
visit, to pay a visit. : 

Transitive verbs of this class form their passives with the 
auxiliary elsi (ölünmâg), which, by itself, does not admit of 
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039 


translation. Thus, ,5.),| Jt (irsal ölünmâg) to be sent, to 
. have done (to it) the action of being sent (for the Arabic and 
Persian verbal nouns, the reverse of the more general Turkish 
rule, take the passive as well as the active sense). Deferential 
compound passives are formed with the passive auxiliary oa) ve 
(büyürülmâg) ; as, aa Jey! (İrsal büyürülmâg) to be con- 
descendingly sent, to be kindly sent. 

Reciprocal verbs active of this class are formed with the 
reciprocal of eis! , that is, with the auxiliary weds! (idish- 
mék) ; as, Gods! Süşak (khdsimét idishmök) mutually to 
exercise hostility, litigation, or spite, towards one another. 

Causatives of the simple and reciprocal are formed by the 
causatives of oa! and İdil, namely, esa, daki ; thus, 
dal Sty! to cause or let (a thing) be sent; chyba aus 
to cause or let (two or more) mutually attack each other. 

_ Negatives and impotentials, as also dubitatives, potentials, 


and faciles, are constructed with those forms of İzi and the 
other auxiliaries. Thus, ME Ju not to send wlalesisl Ju) 


not to be able to send; yil JUL) wt 18 said that he sent; 


wh sia! JE to be able to send; wha pas je just to send. 


» o 
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Section XXI. Of the Interrogative Verb, and Interrogation 


in general. 


All interrogations, in Turkish (when an interrogative pro- 
noun is not present in the phrase, as such), are made by intro- 
ducing the interrogative particle or adverb e (mi, mi) into 
its proper position in the phrase. | 

The proper position of this particle in the phrase is the end 
of the word on which the question turns. We have no equi- 
valent for it in English; in Latin the word an, and the 
enclitic particle ne, are its equivalents; also the French 
est-ce que ? 

This may be best shown by an example of five elements, ' 
each of which may be the word on which the question specially | 
turns, so that the adverb is successively joined to each of 
them to indicate that speciality. Thus : 

1, e Kiral hiye dey cls he (sdnmt sâbâh bdntmld ‘Ard- 
| bâyâ binéjéksin) 


Is it thou who art to ride with me to-morrow in the carriage: 


eo #0 9 vs 0 vs. O 


2. ye Kn diye dav cele ge (sin sbâhmi bénimld ‘Ard- 
| bâyâ béndjéksin) 
Is it to-morrow that thou art to ride with me in the carriage ? 


8. emk piş aye pile 2 > (en sdbah bönimlâmi ‘Ard. 
f ‘ bâyâ bindjéksin) 
Is it with me that thou art to ride in the carriage to-morrow ? 
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Or _@ 0070 2000 ve 


4. Pass pile dö yp ie (sin sâbâh bömimlâ 'ârâbayâ- 
mi bindjéksin) 


Is it in the carriage that thou art to ride with me to-morrow? 


5. çam) mi ae İS e! wlio e (sin sdbah bönimlâ “ârâbâyâ 
binâjökmisin) 


Art thou going to ride with me to-morrow in the carriage ? 


- This does not, however, exhaust the possible points of the 
guestion in the case of this sentence, nor the proper places of 
the adverb ,s* init. The phrase itself may be in question, as 
to whether these words were used, or some others, by the 
person to whom the interrogation is addressed. In that case, 


the adverb |» would stand after the personal ending of the 


Oo” "’ »... 2020 484 0 


verb; çe ye ma ayas alee cle ye (sin sâbâh bönimlâ ‘Ard- 
bâyâ bindjéksin mi), which means, Dost thou say, thou wilt ride 


with me to-morrow in the carriage ? 


The last two instances call specially for the explanation that, 
in compound verbs the proper place of the adverb ,» may be 
between the two elements of the verb. Thus we may ask, 
İzi © Ju Is it to send (and not himeelf carry, for. instance) 
that he , going to do? and gee! Ne) (irsal idöjökmi) 
Is he going to send? 

In Turkish simple or derivative verbs, supposing that the 


adverb is is to follow the verb in the sentence, and not some 
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other member thereof, then a further question is seen to arise 
in No. 5 above given, as to the exact part of the verb itself 
that takes this word after it. In this respect, the tenses have 
first to be considered. The simple tenses take the adverb at 
the end of the tense-root, and their compounds also, before 
their auxiliary sw; thus, cymes is he doing? ail pl 
was he doing? Next, a distinetion has to be made between 
the third persons, singular and plural, as one group, and the 
first and second persons, singular and plural also, as another 
group. The first-named group of tenses have no personal 
endings, the second group have special personal endings, and 
the interrogative precedes these, following the tense-root still ; 
thus, ot) pe (tâpiyörmiyim) am I kicking ? ye yk (téplydr- 
misin) art thou kicking ? ed (töpiyörmi) is he kicking ? 
jes (t&piyörmiyiz) are we kicking ? Ki (téply dr- 
misiniz) are you kicking ? li (tâpiyörlörmi) are they 
kicking ? 

The perfect tense indicative forms an exception to the fore- 
going rule, as it takes the interrogative after the personal 
endings. Thus, seeds (tépdimml) have I kicked ? did I kick? 
NK (töpdiümi) hast thou kicked? didst thou kick? ii 
(tâpdimi) has he kicked ? did he kick? 555 (töpdikmi) 
have we kicked? did we kick? ji (töpdiüizmi) have you 
kicked ? did you kick ? sag (töpdilârmi) have they kicked ? 
did they kick ? 
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SECTION XXII. Of Adverbial Expressions. 


As explained in Ir. , every Turkish adjective is also 
an adverb. fe + aT NR 


Every noun of time is also used as an adverb ;. as, $ eke VE 
(sâbâh gal) come to-morrow ; sık = (érkén gâldi) he came 


o .0. 


early ; | ae elns| (âkhshâm gélir) he will come in the evening. 
| Adjectives of relative place, like all adjectives, are used as 
adverbs ; thus, Ge SG ös (yügâri chiq) mount up, walk up, 
climb MP, ascend ; K gar (Ashaght gâl) come down, descend ; 
eS 9 3 pul (tlâri git) go forward, advance ; K 3 ya (gâri gal) 
come back. 

But substantives of place, like all substantives, can be used 
adverbially by the sole means of being joined to prepositions ; 
thus, > LY) yl xe yn (yügârldâ ötüriyör) he ts sitting higher up; 
ği 38 yi sil (âshâghidân géllyérim) J am coming from below; 
oS ssl (sâghâ git) go to the right ; &c. 

A possessive pronoun may enter into such an adverbial 
expression ; as, die iğel (âstümâ chiqd!) he mounted on to 
the top of me. - | 

An adjective, substantive, and preposition may join to form. 
an adverbial expression ; as, 30,2 oll (Alt târâfdâ) on the lower 
side, lower down; 35h & ol (alt târâfdân) from the lower side; 


Jrom lower down. 
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So an adjective, substantive, possessive, and Brepostucn may 
be combined in an adverbial expression ; as, ach imi (Ast 
yânimâ) to the side above me; 35h oll (alt yantnda) on the 
side below thee ; wis eği ple (sâgh târâfindân) from his (her, tts) 
right-hand side. 

With certain special exceptions, any Arabic substantive or. 
adjective becomes an adverb by adding an üstün and vowel | 
to it; this being often marked with a double âstün sign, and 
read dn ; or, if the word is a feminine in s, by putting two 
dots, with or without the double âstün sign to it, without 
an |; thus, Yİ (tülân) in length, longwise, in longitude ; 


ei 


Üye (ârzân) in breadth, breadthwise, in latitude; Vs, 
(bérrdn üğ akla by land and by sea; ars (mügâddâmâ) 


.. a 


Jormerly; Ve Gy mü>âkhkhârân) latterly, recently ; ibt g \ahs 
(gât'ân vé gâtibâtân) decidedly and entirely. 


The first ten Arabic ordinals are thus much used adver- 
bially; as, ii (&vvâlâ) firstly; GÜ (sâniyâ) secondly ; We (salisâ) 
thirdly ; Wi, (rabid) fourthly ; LU (khümled) fifthly ; ÜL 
(sadisd) sixthly ; Lal (sâbi'â) seventhly ; Gab (saminé) eighthly ; 
aul (tâsl'â) ninthly ; Yale (‘ashira) tenthly. 
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Section XXIII. Of Prepositions. 


They always follow the substantive or pronoun. Besides 
those given in the chapter on the substantive, there are but 
four or five others : 55 N (âzörâ) upon, am (j8, jâ) according to, 
Jj» (siz) and oe yw (sizin) without, os (lâyin) at the time of, after 
the manner of. | 


Section XXIV. Of Conjunctions. 


The conjunctions s (dd) and a (dâkhi) also, follow the 
word they unite to a preceding one; as, e p= BA Ci) de 
(gidéredn, bön-dâ gidérim) if thou wilt go, I also will go; eo > 
(bü dâkhi) this, too. 

All other conjunctions head the clauses which they connect. 

The principal of these are: 5 (vé, in Persian couplets read 
8, 4) and; Ğİ (Amma), (SC) (likin), Sİ; (vh-lakin) but ; 
G-#l (ânjâg) only ; jal (éyér, égér) if; seh (yakhdd) or; 
b li (yâ... ya...) either...or...;... oe (né...né...) neither... 
nor...§ = (ba&ttd) insomuch that 5 ame (méyér, mégér) unless ; 
use! (imdi) therefore, wherefore ; by (zira) for, because ; KS = 
(chünkü) since, by reason that; Ka (ki) that; | (tâ) so that, in 
order that; as far as, Of isme some are Turkish, some 


Arabic, others Persian in origin. 
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Section XXV. Of Interjections. 


These are mostly Arabic or Persian in origin. They pre- 
cede, as in English. The principal are: sl (dy), & (ya) O; 
sl (âh) ah; slesi (Cywah) alas; U2. (khâyf) woe; 23» (médéd) 
help ; ad Jl (aférin, vulg. aférim) bravo. 

There is, however, a peculiar Turkish interjection | (4) O, 
that joins on to the vocative following it; as, Gt (â-bâbâ) O 
father ; GIT (â-ânâ) O mother. It also follows nouns, pronouns, 
and verbs, taking the sense of Yes! Indeed! I told you so! 
You see now! as, si (âdâm-â) aman; you see! Yy, ‘5 (gyazel-a) 
nice ; indeed | Re (bönim-â) mine; in sooth! Cass, a (gyiréma- 


din-â) thou couldst not see; after all! 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE OTTOMAN SYNTAX. 
Section I. Conversational brevity. Precision in writing. 


CoLLoguiaL and written Ottoman Turkish, as far as Syntax 
is concerned, are the very antipodes of each other. 

As in the orthography the rule is given: “ Never introduce 
a vowel-letter into a Turkish or foreign word without 
removing a possible doubt as to pronunciation ; never leave 
out a vowel in such a word, if by the omission a doubt is 
created as to pronunciation,’—that is, be always as concise 
as is possible without falling into ambiguity; so also, in col- 
loquial syntax the chief rule is: Never repeat a word, or intro- 
duce tts equivalent, and never use a subsidiary word, unless for 
the sake of emphasis; whereas the golden rule for written lan- 
guage is, Never omit any word that tends to make a sentence 
clear and explicit. On the contrary, introduce freely as many 
new words as may, in the requistte degree, elucidate the sense 
sought to be conveyed. In other words, Spoken Ottoman Turkish 


should be as concise as possible, even to the verge of ambiguity ; 
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written Ottoman Turkish must be as full, verbally, as to leave no 
doubt on the mind of the reader at any distance of space or time. 
_The reasons are obvious and eminently practical, philosophical ; 
namely: If, by reason of a speaker’s conciseness, a doubt as to 
his meaning should arise in the mind of the person addressed, 
a question can be put, and the doubt at once removed ; if, on 
the contrary, a written document be left obscure in any part, 
the doubt thence arising must remain unsolved, and the mean- 
ing guessed at, because the writer is either dead or away at a 
distance. 

Hence, if one be asked, ye a m (bü né dir) what is this ? the 
answer, in Ottoman Turkish, will be, for instance, i (&lmâ) 
an apple, as in English. (A Frenchman would answer: “C'est 
une pomme.”) Should the question be, os 5 13) id ili 
(gârndâshimi [vulg. gârdâshimi) gyürdünüz-mü) have you seen 
my brother? the answer will be, either os (gyürdüm) 7 have 


seen (him), or çi ag (gyürmâdim) I have not seen (him). 
Should one say to you, creas) oun 3 KG oe (band sânâ vérsdm, 
yér-mi-sin) If I give this to thee (you), wilt thou (will you) eat 
(it)? the answer will be either ’ Şi (yérim) 7 will eat (it), or oles 
(yémdm) J will not eat (it). In this last question, the omission 
of “it,” even by the asker, is to be remarked. 


As instances of the omission of all possible subsidiary words 


from phrases in conversation, may be mentioned that of the 
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affirmative > (dir) ts, it 18, he or she is, on all occasions of 
ordinary assertion or negation. The personal and corrobora- 
tive possessive pronouns are never employed in conversation 
unless for emphasis or Mineli ae, w ; > ye (sâviyörim) 7 
love (thee, he ao sa it), & giy ee (sini sâviyörim) 7 love 
thee (you), a“) Di ye > ee (bén sini ...) I, personally, love thee ; 
yık abt (bâbâm gâldi) my father came, or has come. 

As a consequence of the desire to leave no doubt as to the 
meaning of a writing, nouns and aig in apposition, in pairs, 
are much used ; such are, oo 3 3 (vidd ü mâhâbbât) friend- 
ship, sal hes 32 vs (tabrir ü tâstır ölündü) has been written. 

A result of the avoidance of unnecessary repetition is that 
the third person singular of a verb is often employed instead 
of its plural when the nominative plural is expressed ; 5 as, 
wil Lest (âdâmlâr gâldi) some men, or the men have come, or 
came. 

Another such result is the use of a veut substantive with 
a plural cardinal number; as, oI esl (âch ât) three horses, 
aps de (bini ‘Ardb&) a thousand vehicles (carriages, carts, 
waggons, &c.). 

To make written composition still more precise, it is very 
usual, after introducing a common substantive or a proper 
name into a paragraph or article, letter, dispatch, &c., never 


to use a personal pronoun to designate the thing or person 
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so named, but to repeat the substantive or proper name as 
often as may be required, either preceded or followed by one 
of the indicative adjectives, pre (mâzbür), yi (mézkyir), 
for things or persons, pire (mâsfür), for a contemned or 
criminal person, aed pee (mümâ ildy-h), for a reputable 


Cos $4 9 


person, and a...) LX. (mâshârün ilây-h), for a person of rank 
and consideration. These words all mean, in reality, the afore- 
satd, the afore-mentioned, the said, &c. In the case of a person 
first mentioned by name, or by a common substantive, these 
words may be used as substantives,—we might say,—-as a kind 
of personal or demonstrative pronoun, in all the cases of the 
declension ; but, in the case of a thing, they must be used as 


adjectives to its name, repeated each time. 


Section II. Syntax of the Substantive. 


A common noun substantive singular may be either definite 
or indefinite, and may represent, according to circumstances 
or the context, either an individual or the individual, several 


individuals, a portion of the species, or the whole species; as, 
ye js at ç (bâghchâ gyüzâl shéy) a garden (is) a pretty thing; 
sık LU (padishah gâldi) the monarch came, or has come; 


eo eof 


ör s 435 2 KI (ingiltörâdâ gémi ehög) in England (there are) 
M 
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many ships ; pe Be Ş ditty wae (chichék bâghchânlü zinétl 
dir) flowers are ihe ornaments of the gardens, of the garden ; 
ase! iss (sü ichdim) 7 drank (some) water, I drank water (not 
wine, &c.), yal > (st âgâr) water flows. 

In the accusative case indefinite, the substantive is as in the 
nominative ; as, otal ee (sü ichmék) to drink water (some 
water). If the declensional accusative is used, it is always 
definite ; as, ase! e as (shyt ichdim) J drank, or have drunk, 
the water. 

There are four different Turkish methods of constructing 
two substantives in a sentence. First, by simple juxtaposition ; 
second, by adding the possessive suffix of the third person to 
the second substantive; third, by putting the first in the 
genitive, and still adding the possessive suffix to the second ; 
and fourth, by putting the first in some other prepositional 
case, and leaving the second unchanged. 

In simple juxtaposition of two substantives, the first in- 
dicates a material, the second a form; or, the first indicates a 
quantity, the second a material; as, bs egal (altin gütü) a 

gold box ; ai gos pe (bir kilé ârpâ) a bushel (of) barley ; 


3 3 EL nS) (iki sâ'âtlik yöl) a distance of two hours journey ; 
re wy in e (ach sétrilik chdéhd) broadcloth enough for three 


eoats. 
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With the possessive suffix alone added, a relation of genus 
and species is indicated, the genus standing last, and the com- 
bination remaining indefinite; as, gl OLS (kltâb qabli) a 
book-cover ; os Kei gi (év kyüpöyi) a house (domestic) doy; 
Eyi ve (yâbân ürdöyi) a duck of the wilderness (wild 
duck). If the first is a proper name, the second is the species, 
the first the name of the individual, and the combinatian is 
definite ; as, (6 3 Gil (âzâg döülzi) the Sea of Azof. 
“With the first in the genitive, real possession is indicated, 
the name of the possessor being the first, and the combination 
is definite; as, (¢ ane wl (qiralii ‘Askérl) the king’s army; 
ul « eal (bâbâmla dvi) my father’s house. | | 

- When the first ‘s ae a a prepositional case, the second 
remains without a suffix, and the combination may be definite 
or ects an active participle being always understood ; as, 


o 70 . 


4, J 5 ye (shéhré ydl) a (or the) road to the town; (sp > Yu 
(dömirdân kyüprü) a bridge of iron; 45, — sul (âydâ bir 
kérré) once in a month; &e. 

When two substantives are in apposition, no change is made 
in either ; as, El are (châwüsh âghâ) Mr. Sergeant ; sasi E ye 
(yaziji éféndl) Mr. Clerk ; rae pan (müshir pâshâ) the Pasha 
(who is) a Mushir. Here, the generic word stands last, and 


the combination is definite. Sometimes, the specific word or 
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term is complex and obeys its own rules; as, Gİ ol gi (dn- 
bâshi âghâ) Mr. Corporal ; oy GÜ e (mir-âlây bay) Squire 
Colonel ; UBL; iş ze (miri-livâ pasha) the Major-General 
Pasha. 

There are two exceptions to the rule that the generic word 
stands last, when the other word is a proper name. In all 
other cases with proper names, this rule holds good; as, 
aks uf (asma siltan) Princess Esma, fe öğe (izzét möllâ) 
Judge Izzet ; yali 3 e (ârif öföndi) Mr. ‘Arif; &c. The - 


o 709 
exceptions are: 1, the word ylkl., when applied to the sove- 


90" 0 » 


reign before his name; as, izel IE ık (sâltan ‘Abdd-’1- 
hâmid); 2, the word İşe, when applied to a student or school- 
boy, also before his name ; as, a5, Ys (möllâ rashid) school- 
boy Rashid. 

Any number of substantives may be in apposition, and one 


of them may be the proper name of the individual; as, 
fae 1,3 ais, (Öghlüm gülüüüz) your servant, my son; 


ots 3 o. 0 6 


NİS wh iğ, desi (dghlim râfig böy gülüüz) your servant, 
my son, Refig Bey; “Ss wh G3) Die pe (Ögllüm mır- 
âlây réfiq böy gülüüüz) your servant, my son, Colonel Kefig 
Bey ; &e. | 


When a string of substantives in construction would in 


strictness require several of them consecutively to be put in- 
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the genitive case, the monotonous cacophony of the repetition 
of the preposition is avoided by omitting it once or twice 
where most appropriate; thus, J wile! ime! Caw ctl ould, 
(pâshânfü énishtésinifi dâyisiniü öghlünün Att) the horse of the 
son of the uncle of the brother-in-law of the pasha, may be 
ex pressed in either of the following ways: e ye ey 
at «LE, or el wg | ye Cw astsl lil, or el ress bu 


mw 0990 9 039303 O 


yi aie, dinl or JT elles! elnes!s isil chil ; the last 


genitive preposition being, öd the most Roni re- 
tained and necessary. 

Two or more Arabic or Persian substantives may be put in 
Persian construction with each other, Their order is then the 
reverse of what it would be in Turkish construction, just as in 
English the king’s horse is in reverse order with the horse of 
the king. In Persian construction each preceding substantive 
of a series must be vocally connected with its consequent. 
This vocal connexion is effected by making the final quiescent 
consonant of the preceding substantive movent with éséré ; 
thus, s3 ii (férmani shah) the command of the king; 
oly! le plas yiğen (mâzmünü fârmâni shabi irân) the tenour 
of the command of the kingof Persia. But, if the last con- 
sonant of a preceding substantive is movent, and followed by 
a vowel-letter, a servile consonant must be introduced to sup- 


port the éséré vowel of connexion ; and this consonant varies 
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with the final vowel of the word. When the final vowel-letter 
is | or ,, the servile consonant is ,4; as, il me ne (ja-yl 


pâ-yi ésb) the place of the foot of the horse; we és, in (mü- 
yü rü-yu ség) the hair of the face of the dog. ‘If the final 
vowel-letter be a ç, this letter is converted itself into the 
servile consonant required; so that no written addition is 
needed ; thus, cr e SE (peri-yi chah-i bürj) the fairy of the 
well of the tower. Ignorance often writes a hémzé over such 
final ,ç so converted into a consonant; but it really is not 
requisite. If, however, the final vowel be the letter s, then 
the addition of a hémzé is a necessity. Sometimes the dséré 
vowel-sign is figured under it, e. Usage is divided as to the | 
proper place where the servile hémzé should be written. It 
is at times more correctly placed between the two words, on a 
line with the writing ; as, whi by (bérd-t falék) the lamb of 
the sphere (i.e., Aries); and otherwise it is less correctly placed 
over the vowel s; as, wi of 

Of two substantives in Persian construction, the first is often: 
the metaphorical name of the thing literally expressed by the 
second, the pair really representing one idea under two images ; 
Qs, pris Gl (s@igqi taqdir) the drover, destiny ; aa ye ys 
(‘inani ‘Azimét) the reins (of ) departure. 

Whether in Turkish or Persian construction, the same 


remark holds good of a pair of substantives, one of which is 
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the word val (&mr), or one of its synonyms, sole (miaddé), 
es (kbüsüs), eas. (kéyfiyyét), &c., all of which signify 


our circumstance, and the like. They are used in written 
Turkish for precision. Thus: Sil yl Olas al, (râb-i tdh- 
silio ömr-i insilakl) the matter of the pursuit of the path of 
study ; eres ek İS, (dönânmâniü gélmést khüsüsü) 
the question of the coming of the fleet. 


After a proper name of a person or thing, the word al (nam) 
name, is commonly employed ; as, ols ali reed (âhmâd nam zat) 
the personage named Ahmed ; > als es (qirim nam jéziré) 
the island (peninsula) named Crimea. 


The two words «wa. (hdzrét), cls (jénab), which 
originally mean presence and side, are used before or after the 
‘names or titles of individuals held in honour, with a meaning 
varying from that of His Divine Majesty down to that of plain 
Mr. or Mrs., &c. When they precede, they remain unchanged 


eo O v 


o 4 
to the eye, but are in Persian construction; as, los «> 
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(bâzrât-i khüdâ) His Divine Majesty, God; pir yalm 
(— péygdmbér) His Sanctity, the Prophet ; BL) al 
(jJ&nâb-i padishah) His Majesty, the Sovereign ; Üye çiz 
( — sddarét-mab) His Highness, the Repair of the Vezirate 
(the Grand Vezir). When they follow, they are in Turkish 


construction, and generally take the possessive pronominal 
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suffix of the third person plural, but sometimes that of the 
third person singular ; as, > oh all esl a (shéykhu- 
’l-islam tahir böy hazrétlérl) His Eminence the Lord High 
Chancellor, Tahir Bey ; ole yazl yer ei w (bürüsâ 
müftisi hâsân öföndi jânabi) Ais Honour the State Counsel of 
Brusa, Hasan Efendi ; ıs sien CU 2 dn (séfir pâshâ — ) His 
Excellency the Pasha Ambassador ; (5 pile e wh oles > p (törjüman 
böy — ) His Worship the Interpreter Bey; &c., &c., &c. 
Generally, the word Ss ye before a single name gees one 
of the prophets, saints, or patriarchs of old; as, ese ro ayer 
(hâzrdti nih) the patriarch Noah ; cee — (— müsâ) the 
prophet Moses ; eves — (— sildyman) the prophet (king) 
Solomon ; paya — (— méryém) Saint Mary (the Virgin 
Mother) ; ere — (— 'isâ) the Prophet Jesus; e 


# 


(— mesih) the holy Anointed One (Christ); &c., &c., &c, 


Section III, Syntax of the Adjective, 


Nearly everything requisite in a sketch has been said on 
this subject in the former Chapter (II.), Section II. If several 
adjectives qualify one substantive, they follow one another 


simply 2 in Turkish construction, and are all connected vocally 


0 3 o 90s 0s. 0,93 


in the Persian construction ; a8, ,5> >” gel J ro (gyüzâl, 
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édébli, mâhjüb ehöjüg) a pretty, well-behaved, modest child ; 
Yİ 6 GG iş ole (Gül bihisht-ndma-yl förâb-fözü) a 
paradise-like, joy-giving place. - | 

One adjective may qualify several substantives in a sentence; 
as, ofl Stel 9 al (âmdâm ü öjyali sa-ird) the other peoples and 
nations, 

An Arabic or Persian adjective is never placed after a 
Turkish or foreign substantive; and whenever either is placed 
before one of these, it remains, like a Turkish adjective, un- 
changed as to gender or number; as, sib mke (Âzim dâgh) 
a great mountain ; slosh ets (Azim padishah) a great monarch, 
cİy mhz (‘Azim dövlât) a great state. 

Some adjectives take a substantive as a complement to 
restrict their application. In Turkish construction, this com- 
plement precedes, with or without a preposition; as, 3b ge 
(wd ddld) full (of) water, Spb ay) yo (wh HA dölü) filled with 
water. In Persian construction it follows; as, slaj ED (lâyig- 
i böyân) worthy of exposition ; gi gala (müwâfig-i tab‘) con- 
Jormable with nature. 

The Turkisn adjective > (gibi) like, follows substantives, 
the personal pronoun of the 3rd pers. plur., the demonstratives 
plural, the interrogatives singular and plural, and the compound 


relatives, when its complements, without any change occurring 


in them ; a8, (<== re (su gibi) like water; <= pity (aniér 
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gibi) like them ; Soy (bünlâr gibi) like these; we es 
(kim gibi) like whom? <5 15 (ndlér gibi) like what things ? 
a, SW (babAmiakd gibl) like the one belonging to my 
father ; ss, Pies (böndöki gibi) like the one I have. All 
other pronouns are put in the genitive, when complements to 
this word; as, ot eo? (bénim gibi) like me; rs wal (anti 
gibi) like him, her, it; es Su (sizlü gibi) like you ; es why 
(bünüü gibi) like this; &e. © © 


Section İV. Syntax of the Numerals. 


The Turkish and Persian cardinals always precede their 
substantive, and this is usually left in the singular, whatever 
the number ; as, Lad SX (iki chift) two pairs; ole pe (da 
jiban) the two bor. (present and future). But the Arabic 
cardinal follows, the construction is made Persian, and the 
substantive is made plural; as, ee uly (güvâyi khdmsé) the 
Jive senses; rm ol (jihatl sltté) the ee directions (in space), 
six sides (of a solid). 
| The Turkish and Persian numerals precede the adjectives of 
the same substantive ; as do also the Arabic (though after the 
substantive) ; thus, e aw SI (iki siyah kéchl) two black 


goats ; 5) Pe bi win (böft iglim-i mâ mür&) the seven climates 
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of the habitable earth ; sal re ul (güvâyi khdmsé-t zâ- 
hiré) the five external senses. Ni 

But if, instead of an adjective, a descriptive phrase should 
qualify the substantive, the Turkish numeral comes between 
the two; as, çal say sabi (8dântü böyündâ bir ip) a string 
of the length of the room ; lit ee pl ai e eo S UR (hér 
biri bésh kéysé Âgehâ édér yédi ölmâs) seven diamonds, each of 
the value of five purses of money. 

A Turkish cardinal number can be placed after a substantive 
in the genitive, singular or plural. It does not then define the 
number of that substantive, but of a definite portion of what 
this represents ; as, sy esl (âdâmiü biri) one of mankind, a 
man; $y w Jest (âdâmlârlü biri) one of the men ; Sal wiabyl 
(ödânin ikisi) two rooms, KX! Gİbİ (ödâlârin ikisi) two of 
ihe rooms. 

Very often, between the Turkish cardinal number and its 
substantive, another substantive is introduced, with the sense 
of individual or individuals, as İn our phrases “ten head of 
cattle,” “siz sail of ships,” &c. This substantive varies in 
Turkish according to the nature of the things defined by the 
numeral. Formen it is i (néfér) individual; for beasts it is 
a (ré3) head; for bulbs it is oe (bash) head; for ships it is 
axles (gitâ) piece; for cannons, ships, and villages, it is su (paré, 
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vulg. pârâ) piece; for things usually counted it is dde (âdâd) 
number; for things not usually counted it is als (dânö, vulg. 


tind) berry; for swords it is 4.3 (gâbzâ) hilt; for elephants, 


Or” O, 232 o8 o » 


HS; (zénjir) chain. Thus: eal ye 5 five men ; ups wh vs! 
ten sheep ; ee Ub pe two onions ; dai ashi pe twenty 
ships ; yep a 5,0 mS twenty vessels ; il AO : gi ten cannon 
(pieces of artillery) ; ee vü yi Jjifty villages ; pr e 5 ‘ 

a hundred eggs ; 7 ails al two pearls ; a ree g ef three 
swords ; es yrs 85 > one elephant. 

The Turkish ordinals precede their substantives ; as, Bo oe 
(birinji göyjd) the first night; eyi e) ‘pil gee! (Altmish 
dögüzünjü âlây) the sixty-ninth regiment. 

The Arabic ordinals follow; as, yel ae (bâbi khâmis) 
chapter the fifth. 


The Persian ordinals generally precede, but sometimes 


follow. 


The Turkish distributive numerals are used to express the 


poe Ose 


rates of collection as well as of distribution ; as, po > ye 
(béshér pârâ vérdilér) they contributed five paras each ; yes ais 
sı), yep yb (ânlârâ béshér pârâ vârildi) to them five paras each 
were distributed. 


_ For emphasis sake, the simpler distributives are often 
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repeated ; but they are then generally used as substantives ; as, 


o 70 3 Oe De 


çokub yy v (birér birér töplâdim) J collected (them) one by one ; 


KN AN SI (ikishér ikishér âliniz) take ye (them) two 
apiece each (of you), or, take you (or thou, them) two together 


each time. 


Section V. Syntax of Pronouns. 


The demonstrative’ pronoun, when an adjective, precedes 
all other qualifications of its substantive; as, 35 +S İm ei y 
33 YEK (bü üch blydk gyüzâl gélinlik giz) these three tall, 
handsome, nubile girls. 

The suffixed possessive pronoun is not, in literary style, 
necessarily attached to its substantive, but to the last word 
of the combination of substantive, adjective, &c., to which it 
belongs. Thus, aye oe (mérhiim pédérim) my late father, 
may be rendered in the Persian im me) ye (pédér-i mâr- 
hümüm) ; so also, enli bli ay (vâjb-i KANER ahimiz) the 
manner desiderated in mind by us (i.e., by me); ; Eye öp gisi 
Ga) pik (Aqtar-t shârgiyyö sér-‘Askér-t zdfér-réhbérl) the 
victorious commander-in-chief of the eastern districts ; pr wel > 
elsi vip sase ley (ba bâghiüi hér bir ja-yi jan-féza-y! 
bihisht-İntimâsi) each soul-enrapturing, paradise-prognosticating | 
spot of this garden. 


The corroborative of the suffixed possessive pronoun of 
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Turkish construction precedes the whole combination to which 
the possessive is suffixed ; and this corroborative is always in 
the genitive, whether it be a substantive or a pronoun; as, 


Oo + e@ 9 2306 0 


ey pe > (bénim mérhim pédérim) my late father; 
“sis Dy ekşi (ödântü biyük gâpüsü) the great door of the 
room. 

One possessive suffix may qualify several substantives ; as, 
ill y Ske y Gleet , Jİ (al a de-hüb d Terdt ü Ahbabi) his 


family, companions, posterity, and friends. 


Section VL Syntax of the Verb. 


Verbs of the first and second person agree with their nomi- 
natives in number and person; as, 0333 ye (bön gyürdüm) J 
saw, have seen (him, her, it, &c.) ; ik 23) Yy * (siz gyârdünüz) 
you saw, have seen (me, us, them, &c.). 

A verb of the third person must also agree with its subject, 
if understood ; as, 6) Ke (gyürdü) he, she, it saw, has seen (it,&c.); 
obs, x (gyürdülâr) they saw, have seen (it, &c.), | 

When the subject is expressed of a verb of the third person, 
the verb does not always agree with it in number, A singular 
subject sometimes has its verb in the plural, out of respect or 
politeness ; a plural subject often has its verb in the singular, 


Oo... 


80 a8:to avoid the cacophony of repetition. Thus: yaş pul 
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(bâbâm gitdilâr) my father went, has gone, is gone; yok w EN 
(âshâglöri gâldi) his or their servants came, or have come, are 
come, | 

So a verb with several subjects expressed, when all of the 
third person, singular or plural, may be in the singular; as, 
ye ls wis iğ 9 ee ws (âlüf-i rizvân ü sünüf-i güfrân 
shâyân dir) thousands of Ti for God's acceptance, and all 
kinds of wishes for God’s mercy (on him, &c.) is (are) fitting. 

If one of them be of the second person, singular or plural, 
and the other or others of the third person, the verb must be 
of the second person plural; as, SHES KEŞ 33 : we 
(sin vé pédérim vé göüshüüz bérabér gitdiniz) thou and my 
father, with your neighbour, went together. 

And if one be of the first person, even singular, whether the 


others be of the second or third, singular or plural, the verb 


ve) v5 w 
(bön, vé sân, vé gârndashin, gyürdük) J, and thou, and thy 


brother, saw (him, &c.). 


must be in the first person plural ; as, ws, 5. Yal 


In conversation, y and its plural pr are generally omitted 
at the end of a phrase, affirmative, negative, or interrogative ; 
a8, çe GS (kâyftüiz iyi mi) is your health good ? e! (iyi) 
it is good; Af pl (iyi diyil) zt ts not good. 

- But, in repeating the affirmative or negative words of 


. 4 


o 2 e007 O Oe 4s 0 
another, ,» must be introduced ; as, Şikel Grad go 2 alo ys 
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(biylé dir, dâyâ, tâsdig éylddl) he confirmed, saying, “ It 
ts so.” | 

In relating the words of another, no alteration is permitted 
in number, person, or tense of the verb; as, (S29 , y $ (gelirim, 
didi) he said, “I will come” (not as in English, “he said he 
would come”). 

When the object of a transitive verb is definite, it is put in 
the accusative ; as, çal J (Ati Aldim) 7 bought, have bought (or 
taken) the horse. But, if the object be indefinite, it remains in 
the nominative; as, esli wT (At &ldün) I bought a horse or 
horses. 

Intransitive, like transitive, verbs, govern their indirect 


objects by means of different prepositions, %.¢., the substantives 
or ade are put into different cases according to the verb. 


20042. oe Oe 


Thus : gel 3599 yedi (âlâmdân görgmâg) to be afraid of death; 


6.0 eo 0.0. 34 


Yeli yöeşlil (ülümdün gâchmâg) to run away from death; 

Gel 45,0 (pârâyâ bâgmâg) to look at bags (i.e. to take money 
into account or consideration); els > arn $350 (südâ yüzmek) to 
swim in the walter; İS > (dânizâ girmek) to go into 
the sea (i.e., to bathe in the sea) ; Gays) İN e (gili) ilâ wür- 
mâg) to strike with a (or the) sword; got org! bu (khatir 
ichin yâpmâg) to do (a thing) out of regard (for some one) ; 
oe iile (bâywânâ binmék) to mount on a beast (horse) ; 


Ti 
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os.0 


Wes See ge S (gémlyé binmâk)' to mount (go) on board ship; 
Gell asil (âyâghâ gâlgmâg) to rise to one's feet (i.¢., torise, . 
get up, stand up). 

Nouns of time and place are often used adverbially (as also 
is the case in English) without prepositions after verbs; as, 
is eo ye (yarin gâl) come to-morrow ; wl EĞİ (âshâghi in, vulg. 
an) ded, come or go down ; ae GE 5 Sy Gi chiq) ascend, 
mount ; 1.€., come OT go up. Still, on occasions, prepositions 
are used with them ; as, ole aslo (sâghâ sip) deviate (turn) to 
the right; GU alyo (sb14 bq) look to the left ; eS 7 yo | (gird, 
vulg. géri git) go back; ¥ eS (göridân gal) come from the 
rear, from behind. 

A transitive verb has sometimes two direct objects, one 
definite, the other indefinite; as, Shasl yea al (ani müshir 
âtdilör) they made him a müclii (duke, or field-marshal). 

An Ottoman compound verb, active or passive, often takes 
its direct or indirect object into the body of the verb, as the 
Persian complement of its nominal factor; as, Joost EN 2 
sai li, (bü dâgigâyâ tâhsili vwügüf ayledt) he acquired 
cognizance of (about) this subtle point ; gods seli; ve) = 
(sdrf-t müzjat-i bizââ gilindi) expenditure of the modicum of 


capital was made Çi. e., the modicum of éapital was spent). 
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SECTION VIL. Syntax of the Participle. 


In conversation, the substantive qualified by a particle, active 
or passive, is sometimes understood, and the participle is used 
as a substantive; as, os K ( géldné vör) give (thou it) to him 
(or her) who comes; asi SIS (gidiyimâ bâgmâ) look not at 
that which I wear ; 1.35 gl (yâpâjâghimi sörmâ) ask not 
what I shall do. 

The active participle present of alg i, e. al is often 
omitted after Arabic participles, active or passive; as, ro 

lab dy MU gib 553g Sms (râbi méskyindd vwagi' mémalik a 
büldan) ‘the countries and towns situated in te inhabited quarter 
(of the globe); Ws e | cys yee slice > (bü kitabdâ méz- 
kyür fânün a mâârif) the sciences and matters of knowledge 
mentioned in this book. 

Active participles govern all their objects in the same way 
as the verbs from which they derive; so also do the passive 
participles, excepting only the object they each qualify as an 
adjective; as, hel Fe (gâpü dchân) he who opens a door; 
iel ist a (gâpüyü âchân) he who (that which) opens the door; 
3 çel ais! gi (élim İlâ âchdighim gâpü) the door that I 
opened with my hand; ee Seas! İs Gy oe a (pédéri- 
mifi bund gâbül idömâöydjdyi sabdb) the reason re which my 
Sather will not be able to accept this, 
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The Persian and Arabic participles are constructed, gene- 
rally, with their objects, in the same manner as if the 
participles were substantives ; as, ae pp ge (khâltg-i hér 
dâ jihân), ge wile p> (hér da jihanta khâligi) the Creator 
of both worlds ; Gr, 33 ae (mâkhlüg-ü yéd-t qudrétl), 
Be oy ‘ ou J 33 (yedi Mene ekb) ihe creature 
of the hand of His almighty power ; al 5 wl Pate Jl (aférinéndé- 
Lin ud an) the Creator of this and that (all things); cb SES sb dee, 
ries (résid@t kydngydré-t chârkh-i dsir) which has reached 
the battlement of the ethereal sphere. 

But sometimes Arabic active participles of transitive verbs 
govern their direct objects as do their verbs; thus, ei 
ver yi (köyfiyyât-i mâzkyürd-i mübin) which mumlar 


the said circumstance. 


Section VIII. Syntax of the Verbal Nouns and Infinitive, 


Turkish verbal nouns are constructed with their subjects, 
when substantives, as any two substantives ; thus, al Woe! 
(Abmédifi gâlmâsi) the coming of Ahmed, Ahmed's coming; 
4 İlel (âhmâdiü gâldiyi) Ahmed’s (past action of) having 
COME ; e saa! (âhmâdlü géléjéyl) Ahmed’s (future action 
of) coming. 


When the subject is a pronoun, it is put in the genitive stil!, 
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and the Turkish verbal noun takes the possessive suffix of the 
subject’s number and person; as, ask 2 (bénim gâlmâdın) my 
coming ; SKK vin (sânin gâldiyin) thy having come ; oi 
Soi (Anlérin galéjéklarl) their future coming. 


Turkish verbal nouns and infinitives are constructed with 
their objects, direct or indirect, exactly as their verbs; thus, 


ee, o 2 


çiy S ul (ânİ gyirmém) my seeing him (her, it) ; YK özel >) 
(izmiré gilğöyin) thy future coming to Smyrna; diz as ay 


il ek a ares (pédérind Ahmédifi din méktab yâzdighi) 
ye having written a letter to his father yesterday. 

Arabic verbal nouns are constructed with their agents some- 
times in the Turkish, sometimes in the Arabic, and sometimes 


in the Persian manner; as, rus (vârüdüm) my arrival ; 


Own Jos 


ellos? (sahsiliit) thy study; wy ye (tdbrirl) his writing; all ons 
sön'ü ’1ab), all aie (sn ilah) the act of God; EĞİ AS s3 
— (ddârd-i pörgyar-i öfkyür) a revolving of the compasses of the 
thoughts. 

Arabic verbal nouns are constructed with their objects in 
the same manner as the compound verbs formed of them ; as, 
— eS) pees ipa ae sârf ) an employing one’s utmost ; ya 
| yiz yasi lst im (faun-t jâgrâfiyâyi tâhetlâ médar) a help to 
an acquiring the science of geography. But they may also be 


constructed with them as two simple substantives, either in 
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or 04 9 Or o Jr» lose 


the Turkish or Persian manner; as, $0 W oie OF yade p03 
and again, seas isl em yi or alates yi sasi; &e. 

In all cases excepting their construction with their subjects 
or objects, the Turkish verbal nouns and infinitives are con- 
structed in sentences exactly like any other substantives; as, 


so 0 40 I 


ye cos! way wlj,l Garis bündân &vlâ dir) to die is better than 


ee o 


this; gale li 5 (gürtülmâghâ ehâlishdi) he laboured at 
escaping ; esl was 3 wg! Gel (yâgmâg ichin tértib étdim) 
I arranged, have arranged (it) for burning ; JS N 5y eas (gâl- 
mési lazim diyil) his coming (is) not necessary; Ko dos 


O». O « 


a a (gidé-biléjéyimé shüb-hâm var) my doubt exists, i. e., 


I have a doubt as to my being able to go. 


Section IX. Syntax of the Gerunds. 


° 


The gerunds are not much used in conversation ; there the 
discourse is broken up into as many eleme as may ,be — 
needed, each with its personal verb; as, e Ay > eal Va 8 ça es 
(gitdim, gyürdüm, gâldim, kh4bér vérdim) I went; I saw; I 
came; I gave information. 

But, in the literary style, one long phrase, ending with one 
personal verb, will contain a number of clauses, each ending 


with a gerund (which thus acts to the ear, as well as to the 


eye, like our commas and semicolons) ; ; Os, 6350 wg ws ae ops 
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o 


e383 yk (g'dâp, gydrérek, gâldikdö, khâbör vördim), 7, going 


and secing, on coming back, reported. 


When compound verbs are used, the auxiliary gerunds may 
o 99 eo Se o 


be omitted once or twice in a long sentence; as, 9,5, imiz » 
öyüşl öyz5 illâ. |p sail 3 (bir mövzi'â vârüd, vé ândâ bir miqdar 
quad âdüp,....) ... arriving ata certain place, and sitting down 
there awhile, .... In this case, however, a conjunction requires 
to be introduced in lieu of the gerund omitted; as is seen in 
the example given. 

The subjects, and direct or indirect objects, of the gerunds 
are constructed as with their verbs. But, as the gerunds 
cannot indicate the person and number of their subjects, the 


appropriate personal pronoun must be expressed before them, 


when the subject is not a substantive ; as, 3 0) > > ast 
(Adam kitab ögüyüb) man, reading a book (or books), ...... ; 
Gas! Jel, so eile (férmantm sizé vwâsil ölijâg) at what time 
my command shall attain unto you, ...... ; Oy el = o (bön, 


shü âdâmi gyirérék) J, seeing that man, ...... ; &e. 


Section X. Syntax of the Adverb. 


The adverb precedes the verb or adjective qualified by it ; 
as, yok akli (sdbahléyin gâldi) he came in the morning; 
Sos 3 is (chdgq gyzél) very pretty. 
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The negative Ke (diyil) not, precedes the verb substantive, 


expressed or understood, but follows the substantive or adjec- 
tive which it negatives; as, Ss es (génj diyilim) Z am not 
young ; ak 5 jolie (âgisiz diyilsin) thou art not unintelligent ; 
y I$ eal (âdâm diyil dir) he or it is not a man 3 &e. 


The adverbial suffixes ws (dék), reas (déyin), follow a 
noun of time, place, or condition, in the dative; as, > ii 
(sâbahâ déyin) until morning ; İski (löndürâyâdök) as far 
as London ; İradı (dlimédék) until death. They follow the 
third gerund also, put in this same dative case, and thus form 
a verbal limit of time; as, İsa (gélinjéyédék) until (I, 
thou, &c.) come, came. The agent must be named or under- 


stood ; as, Oot rS, o (bön gidinjéyédék) until I go (or went); 


clause İş ats! ei (möktübüm drdyd vârtnjâyAdök) until my 
letter reach (or reached) there. The tense of this gerund is 
decided by the context, in like manner as its agent and . 


object. 

The adverb 5,55 (gyard) according, also follows a alge ; 
as, 5, nee slic (Aglimâ gyiré) according to my judgment ; 5, 4 
(band gyürâ) according to me; &c. 

The adverbs & (yAaA), aie (ddlayt), (6,935! Çütürü) rela- 


tively, follow substantives or infinitives in the ablative ; as, 


93 O70 6 


3 Yyb Yaf (kitabddn dölâyi) relatively to (about) a (or the) 
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book ; ic Bs Gra (gitmékdan ütürü) relatively to (about, 
concerning) going. | 

Although it is not grammatically erroneous, in answering 8 
question, to use the affirmative adverb Sİ (évét) or b (bâli) 
yes, or the negative Ga (ydq) or ye (khâyr) no, when appro- 
priate, it is unidiomatic to do so. The more general custom, 
whether one of those adverbs be used or not, is to repeat the 
word or words of the guestion on which the interrogation 
turns, with such grammatical modifications as may be necessary. 
Thus, turning back to the five questions instanced in Chap. II, 


Pi 0 ve 


sect. 21 (p. 151-2), the respective answers may be: 1, o yl 


(&vât, bön) yes, J (am to ride); 2, os lA Ge (yda, ölbir gyün) 
no, the day after; &c. 


Section XI. Syntax of the Preposition. 


The Turkish preposition always follows the word it 
governs, noun, pronoun, or verbal derivative, as is seen in 
Chap. Iİ, sections 1 (p. 51), 4 (p. 82), 5 (p. 88), 6 (p. 89), 
7 (p. 90), and in Chap, III., section 8 (p. 179); but the 


Arabic and Persian prepositions always precede ; as, Gael be 
(âl8 *t-tâhglg) in truth ; sep (bér gârar) in permanence (with- 


o 
” 


out change); sisle (âlâ hidé) singly ; gizil 8 (fi 'I-wâgi) in 


# 


fact ; giz (sh (bhöyyi halin) in any case; oy psalt VE Se (‘ala 
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kéld 't-tâgdirâyn) upon either supposition ; 5 >) (8âz sör-i név) 
Jrom a new beginning (over again, again). 

_ A preposition may povern two or more substantives in a 
sentence ; as, ile ge spe 4 Olssl 3 ji to his a companions, 
posterity, and friends, 

But, as the Arabic and Persian preposition precedes the 
adjectives that qualify, as well as the substantives qualified, 
so the Turkish preposition is placed after all these; conse- 
quently, in Persian construction, and when the substantive is 
followed by the possessive suffixes, the Turkish preposition is 
separated from the substantive it governs, sometimes by a con- 


siderable ee as, al! esl (bâbâ-m İlâ) with my father; 
CM Us 5 (bü Mi sâdig-dâ) in this faithful friend; 


04 +I .3 


gil Göl uses ne gale (gâliyün-i kyüh-nâmün-i hâmâyünün 
ven the head of the mountain-like imperial galley. 


Section XII, Syntax of the Conjunction. 


All conjunctions, except the enclitic 63 (dé, da), or ee (dâkhi), 
too, also, head the phrase they belong to. 


The enclitic conversational 35, or literary S, is placed after 


the word of a phrase to which special attention is directed ; 
thus: (6 Cob, 83 yaly (Istdnbdlddn dâkbi, or istânbödândâ 


o #2 Jo #0 


töp gâldi) cannon came from Constantinople also ; b gile! 
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yk pe (istânböldân töp dâkhi gâldi) cannon, too, came from 
Constantinople. 

This enelitic is repeated after each member of a phrase 
linked together by its use; as, sie KAN eN (bön-dâ gédérim, 
sân-dâ) J, too, will go, as also thou ; ; pS pee silgi sil mee 
(bön-dâ, sân-dâ, ö-dâ, âchümüz gidériz) J, thou, and he too, will 
all three go. | 

It is often placed after a verb in the conditional, its sense 
being then, in English, rendered by even; as, el (gâlsö-dâ) 
even should he come ; iye yk (gâlmish 1sé-dé) even though he 
be come; $3, 6dea (gâlsydi-dâ) had he even come ; sdandyl we 
(gdléjék ölsâ-dâ) even should he be about to come (even should he 


think of coming, or resolve to come). 

After other verbs than conditionals, it is enclitic with each 
that enters a phrase, and answers to our both, followed by and 
or also; as, sis, 3 0 z x (gélirim-dd, gyürürüm-dâ) I will both 
come, and see also; ta gl pi S yada, gS Bay yb ( —, —, 
béyanir-isé-m, âlirim-dâ) I will come, and I will see, and if I 
admire, will also buy. | 

The conjunctions al ; JS, la, in the sense of whether... , 
or whether, Zel (€yâr) if, with ri? (gér-chi, vulg. gérché) or 
> El (éyér-chi, vulg. ögörehâ) alınsa. put the verb or verbs 
of their phrase in the conditional ; as, akla ale (ha galsé, 
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ha gâlmâsâ) whether he come, or (whether he come) not; ME 
(&yâr gâlsâ) if he come; 334051 os ae Sal (4gérchi gâlmish İsâ- 
dd) although he be even come (even though he be come). 

When the copulative , joins one verb or phrase to another, 
it is pronounced vé, in conformity (to a certain degree) with 
its original Arabic pronunciation ; but when, in Persian con- 
struction, it unites two nouns, substantive or adjective, it takes 
the vowel-sound of & or ü, and joins on, in pronunciation, as 
though in a syllable, with the consonant preceding it; as, 
wos 5 ok (gâldi vé gyürdü) he came, and he saw; İğ 4 al) 
(dévlét & iqbal) fortune and prosperity ; ei 4 sö (gâvi-yâ 
tön-dürüst) strong and healthy. 

The Persian conjunction S (ki) that, always connects two 
members of a phrase, and should never be supposed to be a 
relative pronoun in Turkish (as it really is in Persian, as well 
as a conjunction); as, iS aly! alaz (mâ'lüm dla ki) be tt known 
that ..... Sometimes the clause that follows shows the cause 
or reason of that which precedes ; the conjunction may then 
ise pene by for or because; as, uae S Yi 5 aa) sail 
35 Gly! LET çe yüke (nlyazménd dlâllın, vd nald-kydnan, ki 
jins-l magférdté sim-i dshk öldü nügüd) let us be instant in sup- 
plications, and assiduous in moans, for the silver of (man’s) tears 
has been made the coins payable for the wares of (God’s) mercy. 
(The inversion ei li for gail Di is poetical.) 
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After a verb signifying to say (which also may mean, to say 
to one’s self, to think), or to ask, the conjunction aS introduces, 
what is, was, or will be said or thought; but the assign must 
be in the mood, tense, number, and person, in the very words, 
used by the speaker or thinker ; e a ie yi Sox (diyör ki, 
yârin gélirim) he says, I will come to-morrow ; y K » » S53 53): > 
(sördü ki, bü né dir) he asked, What is this? We see, then, 
that S, so used, is the equivalent of our sign of quotation, the 
inverted commas. We cannot alter the phrase as is our custom, 


and say, he says he will come, or he asked what that was. 


_ Occasionally, in a certain style, this iS is omitted ; 
"6 Dae « si S22 (didi: éy shéhriyar) he exclaimed, “ O monarch.” 
But the method more generally used, especially in conversa- 
tion, and which is the true Turkish mode, is to quote first what 
was said, asked, or thought, and then immediately to bring in 
the verb to say, gc., in its proper tense, number, and person; 
as, 1 Poy ) & (geliriz diydrlér) they say, We will come; i. e., they 
say they will come; 5449 N 4) 3-5 (gyürmâdim didi) he said, I 
did not see (him, her, it, them, you, &c.) ; i.e., he said he did 
not see. In this case, if the verb used be any other than dey, 
the Turkish conjunction per (diya, vulg. déyé), which really is 
the first or fifth gerund, modified by usage, of dap, VİZ., Öp 


or 3) , is introduced before the verb used, and after the guota- 


e e Ld e © ii 4 2 isd > 
tion; it is the equivalent of our saying; as, »9 Lex AS 
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asec! İŞ (keyfiiilz lyi-ml, diya, siral ötdim) 7 asked (of him 
or her), saying, Is your health yood ? i.e., I asked how he ini 
a goal a pe pret (bélméydriz, diyü, inkyar idiyörlör). they 
deny, saying, We know not; i.e., they deny, and say they know 
not 5 pall es 2 poe se (gâlmâzsiüiz, diya, khülyâ étdim) 7 
formed an idea, saying (to myself), You will not come; i.e., I 
tmagined that you would not come ; XS pe a5 (nd diya, gâl- 
difiz) saying what (to thyself), art thou come? i.e., what are 
you come for ? | 

The conjunction aS sometimes, as in Persian, serves to 
connect an incidental qualifying phrase to an antecedent noun, 
as though it were a relative pronoun; but in such case it never 


undergoes declension or. takes a preposition, the following 
phrase being complete in all its parts; as, ji urls 3 ce 
» gili iğ saks Je 2989 JH 39 dm, 9 See 1 ile ey öle 
(hâmd ü sipâs 61 khüdâvând-i bi- İllğtâ sâza dir, ki, vâjüd-i önhâr 
ügü'ür-i bibar yök-gâtrd-i qudrét-i na-müt&nâhilöri dir) glory and 
lauds are worthy of that uncaused Lord God, of whose infinite 
power the existence of rivers and the depths of oceans are but a 
single drop. 

The foregoing example shows that it is often difficult or 
impossible to distinguish whether the phrase that follows 5 


is a qualificative, or the exposition of a reason. We might 
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take it in this latter sense, and translate: for, the existence of 
rivers, ğc., are but one drop, ge. 

But, in ethical works and the like, generally composed by 
members of the ‘dléma class (Doctors of Canon Law) on a 


Persian or Arabic model, the clause that follows Si is generally 


TN and the style is anti-Turkish. Thus: S me D 


.. le 


all otc ae alice wate Je Ja) ven aud (hér kés ki dést-t himmét 
ila hâbi. 1 mötin-i “Âglâ mâtâshâbbis dla, ......)3 every one who 
shall take hold of the firm cable of reason with the hand of 


Oo Je 270 


endeavour, ......3- » yale aye pi Ki 2 (bu janvérlér ki 
nâzâr-İ İbrdt-lâ mânzür dür, ...... ) these animals which are 
looked upon with a regard for instruction, ...... 

The conjunctions JS U (ta ki) in order that, AS sith (shayéd 
ki) perhaps, lest, Salat (mâ-dam-ki) as long as, since, Sc BU 
(mé-bada ki) lest, & (méyér ki) unless, require their verbs 
to be in the optative; as, RATE se LS U (— — tahdmmild 
gâlmâyâ) in order that no power of endurance be left in him; 


"ded. 70 3 


Dy) göğe od & gü (— — münbâzim dlalér) lest they be routed ; 


Or 0 I o 


Jay! | sla Kalu (—— hayatdd dldlér) since they are alive; 


als! js! S132 (— — üyld dla) lest it be s0; il SxS SX 
(— — gyüzâl dla) unless he (she, it) be beautiful. 
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Section XIII. Syntax of the Interjection. 


Some interjections are accompanied by nouns and pronouns, 
some by nouns only, others have no accompaniment, and some 
precede verbs. 

When accompanied by a noun, the noun is always in the 
nominative, excepting with the interjection 3 ye (yaziq); as, 
alas els (vwakh bâbâm) alas, my father! pe ot yl (aférin, 
vulg. aferim dghlim) well done, my boy ! ju oF (gidi âdöb- 
siz) O, impudent fellow ! Gl gi (&y gârdâshim) well, brother ! 
me bl (âmân chöjüghüm) O, my child ! 3 cit Lia (mârhâbâ 
éféudim) God's blessing on you, sir! They always precede the 
noun. The word G yh is used in this way also, but it further 
permits its substantive to be put in the dative; as, Kai WU 
(yaziq éméyim), Gİ G 3h (yaziq éméyimé) alas my trouble ! 
alas for my trouble | 

When accompanied by a pronoun, except the interjection 
GS (gidi), the pronoun must be in the dative; as, G gu 
(yâzlg bid) poor me! Ku ei (vwakh sâhâ) alas for thee ! 
+ Ll = ysl (aférim Ânlârâ) well done, they! The exceptional 
BS is | with the accusative of the second person 
singular, which it may precede or follow ; as, ge SAS (gidi 
sâni) or SAS, ee (sâni gidi) faugh, thou good-for-nothing) ! 
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Interjections indicative of a desire for the future or regret 
for the past, are constructed with the conditional, aorist or 
past accordingly ; as, Sal (ah gâlsâ) O that he would come! 
GK sl (âh gAlsdydi) O that he had come! One of these, 
lal is constructed also with the imperative, and expresses 
vehement desire with the affirmative, or dread with the nega- 
tive; as, 5 lal (amân gitmâsâ) O that he go not (by his 
own desire)! a ul (aman gitmâsin) O that he go not (if 
my wish prevail)! 

With an imperative, ajo (hélé) expresses an invitation or a 
challenge ; as, ‘4 ajo (hélé gâl) come along! wes aja (hâlâ 
gâlsin) just let him only come! 


Arabic phrases are often aed as a generally 
after proper names; as, die a lad aa aşa a (mökkö-i 
mikérrémé, körrömâ-hâ 'llâhü tâalâ) Mekka the Venerated, 


which may God, who be exalted, cause to be venerated ! Bese 


. üs. > e cu 


. Mİ 5 il KU OW 51 Se aS, Jib al Ss OE AL old 
sh; yore aed His Majesty, the champion of the faith, Sultan 
Selim Khan, the shadows of whose clemency may God spread 


over the crowns of the heads of mankind, so long as the months 


repeat themselves and the years renew themselves ! 


FINIS, 
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ADDENDUM. 


In p. 45, after line 5, as a further remark on the uses of 
letter ,, the following rule is not without its use ; viz.,— 
In a few words of Persian origin only, the letter ,, follow- 
ing a letter a and itself followed by a long vowel-letter |, 
is suppressed and lost in the pronunciation. Thus |, kh’an, 
slo kh'âh, Geld kh'âhish. The word azlık kh'ajâ, of this 
class, and its derivatives, pales gazli, &c., have been 
corrupted in Turkish into khöjâ, khöjâgyân, khöjâlig, &c. In 
Persian proper, a very few words beginning with ,-, without 
a following |, elide the , in like manner in pronouncing ; but 
this is never observed in Turkish, unless it may be in the 
rhyme-words of ancient poetry. Thus the word ,p,5 (usually 
read khüsh in Persian, khösh in Turkish) is made to rhyme 
with i vésh, for instance; and in consequence must then be 
read kh'âsh. 5,5 (usually khüd, Turkish kbdd) is made to 
rhyme with re béd ; something after the manner of our poets, 
who make wind rhyme with find, mind, &c. This is what is 


styled gine rr (vwawi mâdülâ), deflected 4, in Persian. 
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gu Ji! 57. 


0» 


SUI 82. 
3) 82, 88. 
sl 88. 
yı) 16 


o 40 94 


eying! 16. 
Lİ 82, 88. 


Li 20. 
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Ob (pl. Bip!) 57. 


59 146, 160, 175. 


> 9, original of our letter 
Q q, 4, 8, 40. 


e“ (whence a, 76. 
S as & conj unction, 187—190, 


> 90. 


e 89. 


a 24—26. 
daş oo me (also ex) 
161. 


 — — m maaşa Fe 
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gold 56. İsa 164. 
o 00 Ce 151—158. 
os ies zi 89 a | 153 
ii pis y 5, Jo 90 
2 consonant, 23; vowel, 17, 20. 
a 29. ir 147. | 
zi alyüza şi, in Addendum, 193. 
so ae 08 s consonant, 15, 19; . vowel, 
(eae 19—23 ; numeral, 4. 
a gez 10, 30—88. 
gis 57 ig consonant, 15; vowel, 17; 
ob \33 57 numeral, 4. 
ae .g pronounced as | when final, 
Gb alles 57. 10. 


8 vw 
= pod 
= aa 


pi 
o 


to — 
Oo m ¢ 


le İs Jo Ja Je wf st dw dy fn Gre 
bo 
© 


e 166. 
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